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PREFACE 

The following, by kind permission of the editor, is 
extracted from an article entitled “ The Influence of 
Iron on World Power/' published in the London 
Daily Telegraph of 8th January 1912. “The three 
greatest World Powers of the present day are the 
greatest makers of iron and steel. These nations 
are Great Britain, Germany, and America. The 
lesson of the records of the past is that the peoples 
which made the most iron and steel had the greatest 
influence on the History of their times. About 2000 
years ago the Roman Empire was all-powerful ; in that 
Empire was made more iron than in all the other 
nations of the world put together. In the sixteenth 
century the greatest iron-making nations were Spain, 
France, and Engj^nd, and these were then the three 
most powerful countries. The Romans carried into 
Spain the knowledge of working iron and steel ; and the 
forges of Catalonia* and the armour of Castile, enabled 
a few Spaniards to seize the riches of other countries 
Wtedi had refcehod a high state of civilisation, but knew 
not the methods 6f manufacture of iron. Germany has 
fisen rapidly as a World Power synchronically with the 


IX 
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enormous increase in the output of her iron and steel. 
It is not necessarily the country in which the greatest 
quantity of iron ore is found that wields great influence : 
it is the country which manufactures iron and steel 
from the ore. Northern Africa has had vast deposits of 
iron ore, but it has always been exported. Canada is 
a land where iron ore is found in abundance, where 
furnaces and forges are rising up. The potentialities 
of that country are wonderful, because of those furnaces; 
not of its cornfields and orchards — important though 
they are — but because of the manufacture of steel, which 
is necessary for the construction of fleets of ships and 
thousands of miles of railroads. There is another 
country, the speculation on whose future is as attrac- 
tive, and whose past History is far more wonderful 
than that of Canada. That country is China. China, 
the slumbering country, is now awake ; and what is of 
more importance, China contains iron ore. Napoleon 
trusted to big battalions ; it was his great generalship 
which enabled him to bring up his big battalions, and 
they won — guns, armour, and courage being equal. 
Courage, admirable as it is, will not prevail against 
guns and armour and numbers. Itjih<^ g^at Eastern 
nation wwks its iron and steel as other nations have 
done — and there is every reason to ^suppose that China 
will do so — then the future will reveal some extra- 
ordinary changes in the might of that country as now 
compared with that of other great World Towers.” 

The object of this book is to give a brief and sirnplg 
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outline of tfie principal operations in connection with 
the* manufacture of iron and steel. Some information 
concerning tllis great industry may be interesting to 
all, and useful to those commercially connected with 
iron and steel. Engineering students who have oppor- 
tunities of seeing iron and steel manufactured may find 
that this outline will enable them to understand easily 
the work that is going on. whereby they can then 
quickly acquire a practical knowledge. 

Instead of giving all definitions at the beginning, 
technical expressions are used where necessary, and 
then defined at the point where it seems most appro- 
priate. Therefore, it is recommended that thiso book 
be read through quickly at first, in order to obtain a 
general idea of its contents. 


H. R. HEARSON. 




THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON 
AND STEEL 

CHAPTER I 

CHEMICAL ELEMENTS IN IRON AND STEEL 

An element is a substance which cannot be divided into 
other substances. There are about 80 elements, and 
more are constantly being discovered. Each metal in 
its pure state is an element, and no one metal can be 
changed into another metal. For example, copper 
cannot be changed into tin or any other metal, tin 
cannot be changed into copper ; but if copper and tin 
are melted together they form an alloy which is brass. 
This alloy lias properties different from either copper or 
tin. 

There are other elements which are not metals, such 
as carbon, which is thwhief component of all substances 
that are .i-ifif&usttblc. Coal and wood are composed 
chiefly of carbon. Oxygen is an element; it*is a gas, 
which, mechanically mixed with nitrogen gas, forms 
our atmosphere. 

A chemical compound is a substance formed by the 
chemical ^com Bin iftion of two or more elements. For 
example, the elements oxygen gas and hydrogen gas 

combine chemically and form water. 

1 


B 
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Chemical combination takes place in definite propor- 
tions of elements, a definite number of atoms of one 
element entering into chemical combination with a 
definite number of atoms of another element. 

Each element has a definite value with regard to each 
other clement ; the relative values are called the atomic 
weights of the elements. 

The atomic weights of oxygen and hydrogen are : — 
Oxygen, LG ; hydrogen, 1. These gases will only unite 
with each other in the proportion of 16 to 1, by weight. 
The formula of water is HA) ; this means that it is com- 
posed of two parts, by weight, of hydrogen, and one 
part, by weight, of oxygen ; so 2 lbs. of hydrogen will 
chemically combine with 1G lbs. of oxygen to form 18 
lbs. of water. Two lbs. of hydrogen will not chemically 
combine with 13, 14, or 15 lbs. of oxygen ; if, say, 2 
lbs. of hydrogen is mixed with 1 4 lbs. of oxygen, and a 
lighted match be applied to the mixture, the 14 lbs. of 
oxygen will combine with 2 x }£- lbs. ( = lij. lbs.) of 
hydrogen, and 15 £ lbs. of water will be formed : the 
remaining \ lb. of hydrogen will be in a free state as a 
gas. The principal elements, with their symbols and 
atomic weights, to be considered in the manufacture of 
iron and steel are : — 


< Name. 

•Symbol. 

Atomic weight. 


r Iron .... 

. Fe 

56 


Manganese . 

. Mn 

55 


Aluminium . 

. A1 

27-5 


Magnesium . 

Mg 

24 

Metals < 

Nickel 

Ni 

59 


Chromium . 

Cr 

oz*o 


Vanadium . 

. V 

51*25 


Titanium 

. Ti 

50 


k Tungsten or Wolfram . 

. W 

184 
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*’Name. 

Symbol. 

Atomic Weight. 

Carbon 

. C 

12 

Oxygen 

. 0 

16 

Hydrogen . 

. II 

1 

Nitrogen 

. N 

14 

Silicon 

. Si 

28 

Phosphorus . 

. P 

31 

Sulphur 

. S 

32 

Calcium 

. Ca 

40 


Iron (Latin name, Ferrum) quickly combines with 
oxygen to form oxide of iron. 

The three oxides of iron are : — 

Ferrous oxide . — A chemical compound of iron and 
oxygen in the proportion of one atom of iron to one 
atom of oxygen, represented by the formula FcO. If 
there is any moisture in the air, iron will be attacked 
by the oxygen, and ferrous oxide or rust will be formed 
on the iron. 

Feme oxide . — The combination of '2 atoms of iron 
with o atoms of oxygen, represented by the formula 
Fe 2 0 : , 

Magnetic oxide . — The combination of 3 atoms of 
iron with A atoms of oxygen, represented by the formula 

PeA. 

If ferrous oxide is made to absorb more oxygen, it is 
converted into ferric^afide. 

If ferric €3fffte fe heated, oxygen gas is given off and 
it changes to magnetic oxide. 

Manganese is a -metal which is always one of the 
chemical components of iron and steel. As it e^cily 
combines with oxygen, and to some extent with sulphur, 
it is liseiul m the Manufacture of steel. 

JCarbon and oxygen enter into chemical combination 

wjth each other to form the gas called carbon monoxide 

h 2 
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(CO), or the gas carbon dioxide (C0 2 ), the usual natfne 
of which is carbonic acid gas . 

When fuel is consumed in a furnace in which there is 
a plentiful supply of air, the carbon of the fuel com- 
bines with the oxygen in the air and forms C0 2 ; if the 
air supply is insufficient, the C0 2 , on coming into contact 
with more hot carbon, takes up one more atom of carbon 
and becomes C 2 0 2 , or 2 CO. 

Such chemical actions are conveniently represented 
by equations : — 

C + 0 2 = C0 2 . 

Carbon and oxygen form carbon dioxide. 

C0 2 + C C 2 Oo = 2CO. 

Carbon dioxide and carbon form carbon monoxide. 

All fuel is composed chiefly of carbon, hydrogen, 
and compounds of hydrogen and carbon called “ hydro- 
carbons.” 

An element is said to be “oxidised” when it com- 
bines with oxygen to form a chemical compound. 

A chemical compound containing oxygen is said to 
be “ deoxidised ” when it is made to give up its oxygen. 

Silicon is easily oxidised. When oxidised it is called 
silica , which has the formula Silica is the most 

plentiful of all substances. • 4 ^ - 

Pure r white sand is an example of silica. All iron 
ores contain silica, and in the manufacture of ir<?n the 
,silk,a gives up its oxygen and becomes silicon. The 
greater part of the silicon is removed, but a portion 
remains as a component of the iron. * * * ^ * 

The worst impurities in iron are phosphorus and • 
sulphur. 
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Too great a proportion of phosphorus makes iron 
and steel brittle when cold ; it is then said to be “ cold 
short.” 

Too great a proportion of sulphur makes iron and 
steel brittle when red-hot ; it is then said to be “ red 
short.” 



CHAPTER II 


IRON ORES 

Ores which are found near the surface of the earth 
are “ quarried,” and ores at lower depths are 
“ mined.” 

Iroh ore is made up of oxide of iron and other sub- 
stances, which in most cases consist chiefly of silica and 
clay. The “other substances” are the (jancjue of the 
ore, and the process of smelting separates the gangue 
from the iron. 

The three classes of ores are : — Ferrous ores, ferric 
ores, and ferrous -ferric ores. They all contain phos- 
phorus. 

Ferrous ore , of which Cleveland Ironstone is an 
example, contains iron in the form of ferrous oxide 
combined with carbon, formiS'g^ ferrous carbonate 

(FeO.Cq,). 

Ferric ore , such as English hematite , red and brown, 
contains iron in the form of ferric oxhide. 

P err ous- ferric ore has the highest percentage of 
iron ; it consists almost entirely of ferrous .o xide aad 
ferric oxide. The ore called magnetite is the most 
plentiful of this class, and it is found principally *ln 
Sweden. 
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Preparation of Ores for Smelting 

AU ferrous ores are heated by the process called 
calcination before being smelted. Calcination changes 
the ferrous oxide into ferric oxide ; carbon dioxide and 
moisture are driven off and other small chemical changes 
take place. 

Advantages of calcination . — Ferric oxide is easier 
to smelt in the blast furnace than ferrous oxide, as it 
does not enter into chemical combination with the silica 
in the ore. 

The driving oft* of the carbon dioxide has two advan- 
tages ; by containing a lesser quantity of this gas, the 
gases generated in the blast furnace burn with a greater 
heat, and the gases after they leave the furnace are 
better for producing power in gas engines, etc. 

Calcination makes the ore porous, so that it is more 
quickly melted in the blast furnace by the heat passing 
more easily through it. 

Calcination causes a shrinkage of the ore, but the 
weight of iron contained in it remains the same ; thus a 
blast furnace can contain a greater weight of calcined 
ore, and more iron can be smelted. 

Brown hematite are sometimes calcined to drive 
off the water and a little carbon dioxide which they 
contain. 

Red hematite ores are not calcined. 

Ores may be calcined in open heaps on tne grounu, 
lint it is more economical in the consumption of fuel 

and in the labour of handling the materials that calcina- 

• « 

* ttfSn be conducted in kilns. 

• Fig. 1 is a section of a calcining kiln built of steel 
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plates and lined with firebricks. A fire is first lighted 
at the bottom, and ore and fuel are then charged from 
the top. The fuel used is small coal, and as there is no 
forced draught or chimney, it burns very slowly. Very 
little fuel is needed, as additional heat is generated by 



the chemical action of the ferrous oxide being changed 
to ferric oxide. The calcined ore is withdrawn through 
openings between the pillars at the bottom of the kiln. 

Air is required for the combustion of the^ fuel an$ 
for the oxidation of the ferrous oxicTe : it is admitted 
through holes at the bottom, between the pillars, a!!d 
up through a central cone. 


CHAPTER III 

THE BLAST FURNACE 

The process known as “smelting” is conducted in the 
blast furnace at a very high temperature. The ore 
is converted into pig iron, slag, and gases. Fig. 2 
is a sketch, partly in section, of an iron-smelting* blast 
furnace. It is built of steel plates and lined with 
firebricks. The whole is supported on cast-iron pillars. 
Internally, the furnace consists of the cylindrical “well” 
or “ hearth ” of brickwork, at the bottom ; next to this 
is the lower cone which is called the “bosh,” the upper 
cone is the “ stack.” 

Ore and fuel are charged from the top of the furnace, 
and the stack expands in diameter from the top to the 
bottom to allow them to become loose as they descend. 

The furnace is tVff contracted in diameter by the 
bosh so thrJBlhe ‘materials may be held up until the 
fuel is consumed at the bottom of the bosh. The 
melted iron and slag continually drop into the well 
of the furnace, from which they are tapped out. 

.A furnacejs “tapped” by removing a fireclay plug 
from a hole wlicil is called the “tap hole”; molten 
Mjfh then flows out. 

• After smelting, there is a residue from the ore, which * 

9 
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is called “slag”; this, being of lower density — that*s, 
lighter — than iron, floats on top of the iron, and 'it is 
tapped out of the furnace through a hole called the 
“ slag hole ” near the top of the well. 



The materials are charged into the furnace by means 
of a cup and cone. When the lever*which supports the 
conrf is released, the weight of the materials causes 
the cone to descend, and when these are discharged ini# 
the furnace the cone is raised bv a counterweight at the 
h end of the lever. A rod is connected from the lefcar 
* to a piston which works in a cylinder containing oil; 
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a pipe connects the two ends of the cylinder so that oil 
can Sow from one side of the piston to the other. The oil 
prevents the lever from being suddenly raised or lowered. 
If the cone closes with a bang on to the cup, the iron 
castings of which they are made may be cracked. 

The air blast enters the furnace from the brick-lined, 
horseshoe main through tuyeres built into the brick- 
work at regular intervals at the top of the well. 

The combustion of the fuel and the reduction of the 
ore generate a large quantity of gases, which are col- 
lected at the top of the stack and passed into a large 
brick-lined tube called the downcomer, thence through 
the dust catcher to culverts 
which lead them to where they 
are required for further use. 

The dust , catcher collects 
the dust which is blown out 
of the furnace with the gases ; 
if the gases are to be used 
in a gas engine, it is very 
necessary that the dust be 
first separated from them. 

As the tuyeres ate exposed 
to the heat of thfl^irnace, 
means mustJH taEen to pre- 
vent the iron of which they 
are made from melting. 

There are many kinds of 
tuyeres; on^Jtind is shown 
in fig. 3. This gonsists of a tapering spiral coil of 
wfftught-iron pipe, 1 inch diameter, with cast iron 
moulded around it. # 
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When in use, water is made to how through the coil ; 
the water carries away the heat so quickly thaf the 
cast iron cannot melt. v 

Size of blast furnaces . — Furnaces of large capacity 
work with the best economy. A high furnace requires 
less fuel per ton of ore reduced than does a low furnace, 
but a furnace should not be higher than 90 feet, as, 
if higher, the fuel will be crushed bv the weight of 
the ore. 

The maximum internal diameter at the top of the 
bosh should not exceed 22 feet ; if of greater diameter, 
the air blast will not get through the burning materials 
to the centre. 

Iloi-blast stove. — An economy of fuel is obtained by 
heating the air before it is blown into the furnace. 
Fig. 4 is a sectional elevation, and fig. 5 is a sectional 
plan of a hot-blast stove, built of steel plates, lined with 
fire bricks, and worked on the “ regenerative ” system. 
Gases from a blast furnace are ignited in a vertical fiue 
of elliptical section. Divisions are made in the lower 
part of the flue to split the gases into sheets, so that 
they burn more readily. To assist combustion, air 
is admitted just above the gas inlet and mixes with 
the gases in the flue. Long flam&^go up the flue, and 
the hot products of combustion pass down regenerator 
to the clfimney valve. 

The regenerator is a chamber fiRed with checkered 
bricks, that is, the bricks are laid in such a way as to 
expose as much of their surfaces as possible to receivp 
and give forth heat, while, at the same time, allowing 
free passage for gas or for air. When the regenerator 
has become greatly heated, the gas and air inlet valv«s 
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ai?d the chimney valve are shut. The air-blast inlet 



wffl ^Ihe hot-blast * outle waives are then opened and 
cold f ronl the blowi; engine is admitted at the 
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bottom of the regenerator. The air passes up betwden 
the hot bricks and down the flue to the hot-blast outlet, 
and thence, at a temperature of about 15u0° F., to the 
blast furnace. In the meantime, the gases from the 
blast furnace are being burnt in a second hot-blast 
stove, and when the first stove is cooled down so that 
the air comes out of it at a temperature of about 
1100° F., the valves are reversed. The first stove is then 
reheated and cold air is heated in the second stove. 



HOT BLAST STOVE 


I lot-blast stoves are worked in pairs or in sets, of 
three. 

; i • „_i. • .i. A fl 

>ress 


Blowing engines are large air pumps which ec 


r; 


air and force it under pressure to the air-bla/ Q am. 
They are now generally dri verify gas e ^ neS ? the 
engines being worked by the gases f 1 blast 
furnace.' 

k Working the Blast Fu/ nace 

Fuel . — Coal or coke is used as fi ‘ e ^ fording Q 
prices at which each may be of ^c^ined. Bitun i n0 us 
coal is either coking or non-eok :iI1 8‘ ^ ^ * s sulta > 


coking, it is coked for use in ? 


|he blast furnace. 


f iths 
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not suitable, It is used without coking. Anthracite coal 
mav cftso be used. Coke is better than coal as fuel for 
a blasj) furnace ; it burns with a more intense heat, and 
it is not so easily crushed as coal is. 

100 parts of bituminous coal may have an analysis 
approximately as follows: — Fixed carbon, 55 parts;' 
hydrocarbons, etc., 35 parts; water, 5 parts; and ash, 
5 parts. 

Coke is obtained by highly heating bituminous coal 
without or with very little admission of air. Water 
and the free hydrocarbons of the coal are driven off. 
The coke thus obtained contains a greater percentage 
of carbon than the original coal. Good coke has a 
silvery appearance. It should be dense, but also porous ; 
that is to say, the pores should be very small, otherwise 
the coke will not be strong and it will be easily crushed 
in the furnace. The pores allow the heat to pass 
through the coke, so that it burns quickly and with 
an intense heat. 

Fhw.-~A flux is a substance which is added to other 
substances to cause them to become fluid when heated. 
It must be of such chemical composition that it will, 
when heated, enter into chemical combination with the 
substances which are^o be fluxed. It is necessary to 
form from the gangue a liquid slag which may be tapped 
from the furnace. 

Or$s which contayi a large percentage of silica require 
a flux, as silica does not melt at the temperature of dhe 
blast furnace. 

Limestone ft clf&rged into the furnace as a flux ; 
t i£, contains calcic carbonate (CaO,C0 2 ). The C0 2 at 
oifce escapes with the blast-furnace gases, and the lime 
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(CaO), which is left, chemically combines with r the 
silica to form calcic silicate (2Ca(),Si0 2 ), usuallj*'called 
silicate of lime, the melting point of Ulrich is, below 
the temperature of the blast furnace. 

If alumina (A1 2 0 3 ) is present in the ore with the 
silica, the addition of limestone as a dux forms a 
compound silicate of lime and alumina, which melts 
at a lower temperature than calcic silicate. 

Some ores are called “self-fluxing”; this means that 
they contain a sufficient quantity of lime to combine 
with the silica. 

Some ores contain more lime than is required to 
assist in the melting of the silica ; such ores can be 
mixed with “non-fluxing” ores, and no limestone flux 
will be needed. For example, one kind of ore may 
contain 20 per cent, of silica and alumina and 4 per 
cent, of lime ; this is a non-fluxing ore. Another kind 
of ore may contain 10 per cent, of silica and alumina 
and 18 per cent, of lime; this is a self-fluxing ore 
which contains more lime than is required. If these 
two kinds of ore mixed together are charged into the 
blast furnace, they will be self-fluxing. 

The charge is the total of materials which are put 
or “ charged ” into the furnace^ The charge consists 
of the ore, the flux, and the fuel ; the ore and the flux 
are th', burden of the furnace, and the fuel supports the 
burden. The greater the burden that the £uel is 
capable of supporting, the greater will be the output 
of pig iron from the furnace per ton of fuel used. 

Reduction of the ore . — When" tlrn' air blast on 
entering the furnace meets the burning fuel, the 1 
gen of the air enters into chemical union with |he 
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combustible elements in the fuel and produces a 
high^temperature. CO gas is first produced, and this 
take: # oxygen from the oxides in the ore to form C0 2 . 
The transferring of oxygen is called reduction , and 
the oxide which gives up its oxygen is said to be 
reduced. 

Oxide of iron is thus reduced to metallic iron, which 
melts and drops, together with the molten slag, into 
the well of the furnace. 

The iron is tapped from the furnace every 6 to 
8 hours, and the slag is tapped as often as is 
necessary. 

Pig iron . — Iron as it is tapped from the furnace is 
known as pig iron; it is allowed to flow into moulds 
made in sand in front of the furnace. Each pig is about 
3 feet long and weighs about 120 lbs. 

fig iron contains carbon, silicon, phosphorus, and 
sulphur, which have been taken up in the process of 
reduction from the materials in the charge. The term 
“ cast iron ” should not be confused with pig iron. 
Cast iron is iron which has been melted in a cupola 
and cast into some definite shape. 

• 

Chemical Actions in a Blast Furnace 

The chemical actions may be represented by chemical 
equations : — 

Reduction of ferrfe oxide : — 

FeA 4- 3CO = 2Fe + 

Ferric oxide and carbon monoxide yield iron and 
3C0 2 . 

carbon dioxide. 


c 
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Reduction of manganese oxide : — 

Md 3 0 4 + 4CO 

Manganese oxide and carbon monoxide yield 
3Mu + 4CO* 

manganese and carbon dioxide. 

Reduction of phosphorus pentoxide (phosphoric 
acid) : — 

P 2 0 5 + 5C0 = 2P 

Phosphoric acid and carbon monoxide yield phosphorus 
+ 5C() 2 . 

and carbon monoxide. 

The silica is directly reduced by carbon, thus : — 

Si0 2 + 2C - Si + 2CO. 

Silica and carbon yield silicon and carbon monoxide. 

The two equations which follow represent the chemical 
actions which cause the formation of slag : — 

20a0 + Si0 2 = 2CaO,Si() 2 . 

Lime and silica yield silicate of lime. 

2AIO3 + 3Si0 2 = 2A10 3 ,3SiU 2 . 

Alumina and silica ) r ield silicate of alumina. 

The, silicate of alumina combines with six times its 
weight of silicate of lime to form a compound silicate 
of ^lime and alumina; this compound is represented 
by the formula : — 2Al 2 ,3Si0 2 + 6(2Ca0,Si0 2 ). This 
is the main composition of some ' blast-furnace slags, 
and it consists, approximately, of silica, 38 per c&at*;. 
alumina, 1 4|- per cent. ; and lime, 47| per cent. 
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% Uses of blast-furnace slag. — Slag may be used 
instead of stone for road-making and for railway ballast. 
It maj be made into cement or bricks. Slag wool (an 
insulating material) is also made from it (see pp. 49, 
55, 65). 

Quality of Pig Iron 

In the selection of a pig iron for any purpose, the 
quantity of phosphorus which it contains is generally 
the most important consideration. Nearly all the 
phosphorus in a- blast-furnace charge goes into the 
pig iron. If a pig iron with a small percentage of 
phosphorus is required, ore, fuel, and flux, which 
contain little phosphorus, must, if easily procurable, be 
selected. 

The following table shows the composition of some 
pig irons : — 


Component Parts. 

Cleveland. 

Hematite 
or Acid 
Bessemer. 

Swedish 

Magnetite. 

Basic 

Bessemer. 

Phosphorus 

1-60 

005 

OO.'i 

3-00 

Graph i tic carbon 

3-20 

3-42 

2-00 

0-50 

Combined carbon 

0 T )0 

0-46 

2-00 

2-80 

Silicon 

2-60 

2-20 

1-20 

0-50 

Sulphur . 

008 

004 

0-01 

0-07 

Manganese 

0-60 

0 47 

300 

2 00 

Iron 

91-42 

93-36 

91-76 

^91 *13 


r ioo-oo 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 


Grey and* 'white 'pig iron. — A blast furnace which 
# working with a light burden, or at a high tempera- 

tufe, generally produces a grey pig iron, which contains 

c2 
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much carbon and silicon, most of the carbon being 
graphitic carbon. «? 

If the burden of the furnace is heavy and at a com- 
paratively low temperature, a white pig iron is produced ; 
this contains less carbon and silicon, and most of the 
carbon is combined carbon. 

Carbon is a component of pig iron in two states — as 
combined carbon and as graphitic carbon. As graphitic 
carbon it is not in chemical union with any other 
element in the iron : it is in a free state in the form of 
flakes. The other chief differences between grey pig 
iron and white pig iron are : — Grey pig iron contains 
more manganese and less sulphur, is more fluid when 
melted, expands when changing from a fluid to a 
solid, has a coarse grain, and is comparatively soft 
and tough. 

White pig iron becomes of a pasty condition when 
below its melting-point ; this condition is unfavourable 
for making a clean, smooth iron casting, but it is favour- 
able for “ puddling ” in the manufacture of wrought iron. 
White pig iron is fine-grained, hard, and brittle. 

To understand what is meant by the “ grain ” of a 
metal, break a piece of wrought iron and a piece of 
porcelain and compare the fractures. The former has 
a coarse, fibrous grain ; the latter has the finest possible 
grain./ 3 

Grey pig iron has a coarse graip, but not a £brous 
grain. 

Blast-furnace G^ses 

Great volumes of gases of many different lan4 s 
mixed together are generated in a blast furnace. 
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The folk wing table shows what the gases consist 
of, and their approximate relative proportions : — 


Gas. 

Chemical 

Formula. 

Furnace with 
Coal Fuel. 

Furnace with 
Coke Fuel. 

Combustible — 

Carbon monoxide 

CO 

28 

29 

Hydrogen 

H 

6 

1 

Methane, or Marsh gas 

CTl 

5 


Incombustible — 

Carbon dioxide 

Co, 

9 

15 

Nitrogen (from the air) 

N“ 

52 

55 



100 

100 

• 


The gases after leaving the blast furnace undergo a 
distilling process called “ scrubbing,” in order to 
recover the ammonia and tar contained in them. The 
scrubbed gases are then used for steam raising by 
burning them in boilers with special furnaces and long 
flues: or power is generated by using the gases direct 
in a gas engine. About three times as much power may 
be obtained by mqans of a gas engine as by the use 
of boilers and a steam engine. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MANUFACTURE OF WROUGHT IRON 

Puddling . — Wrought iron is produced from pig iron 
or cast iron by the process of puddling, which is per- 
formed in a “ reverberatory ” furnace. By this process 
the impurities contained in the iron are almost entirely 
removed. 

The change that has to be made in the composition 
of pig iron is shown by comparing the composition of 
Cleveland pig iron, given in the table on page 19, with 
an analysis of good wrought iron. 


Component Parts. 

Cleveland 

Pig Iron. 

Wrought Iron 
Produced. 

Phosphorus 

1-60 

0-16 

Graphitic carbon 

3-20 ' 


Combined carbon 

0*50 

0-04 

Silicon .... 

2*60 , 

0-25 

Sulphur .... 

008 

0-03 

Mangi/iese 

0-60 

001 

Slag .... 


2*66 

Ire** .... 

91-42 ' 

96*85 


100-00 

* 1 

10000 


A purer wrought iron than that shown by the t&ove 

analysis- may be obtained if required. 

22 
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The change in the composition is effected by the 
“ oxidation of the impurities. That is, the pig iron 
is heated to a high temperature so that the oxygen in 
the air and in the lining of the furnace shall chemically 
combine with the impurities and separate them from 
the iron. 

The puddling process consists of melting pig iron in 
a furnace and stirring, or, as it is called, “rabbling” it, 
so as to bring the whole of the molten metal into 
contact with the lining of the furnace. 

The furnace is lined, bottom and sides, with a 
material which is called the “ fettling.” The fettling 
is composed chiefly of oxides of iron, which, when 
heated, give up their oxygen. 

The oxygen combines with the impurities (carbon, 
silicon, manganese, phosphorus, and sulphur) in the 
pig iron, and the solid chemical compounds thus formed 
enter into the slag. 

The gas C0 2 , made by the oxidation of the carbon, 
escapes to the chimney. As oxygen is given off, 
metallic iron is melted away from the fettling; some of 
it mixes with the molten pig iron and some goes into 
the slag. The iroy in the charge is thus increased in 
quantity, and the fettling diminishes ; the latter has to 
be continually renewed. 

Oxidation is further assisted by an oxide mf iron 
which is put in wjith the charge of pig iron, and also 
by the oxygen contained in the air which enters the 
furnace. 

FigyfT is a sketch of a puddling furnace. 

Bituminous coal is burnt in a grate at one end, and 
blie flame from it strikes against and heats the sloping 
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roof at tlie other end. Heat is “reflected,” from fne^ 
roof, and the flame is “ beaten back ” by t y ic roofon to 
the pig iron. 

This type of furnace is called a reverberatory furnace. 



The word “ reverberatory ” means “ beaten back.” The 
fuel does not come into contact with* the pig iron. 

Fettling 

/» 

Son e materials used for fettling are : — 

JJSst tap . — The cinder or slag from reheating furnaces 
which are worked with basic bottoms. 

Bull cloy . — The cinder or slag 1 from* a prddling 
furnace which has b *en roasted in a reheating furftnca. 

1 to render, it less fusible. 
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Purple ore, hematite ore , and pottery mine arc also 
used jor fett-ing. 

The following table is an analysis of best tap and 
bull dog 


Components. 

Chemical 

Formula. 

Lest Tap. 

Lull Dog. 

Ferrous oxide 

FoO 

6-J-O 

4-0 

Ferric oxide 

v<y> ; , 

27-0 

70 0 

Manganous oxide . 

MuO 

1-2 

0-6 

Silica .... 

Nil), 

8-0 

24-0 

Phosphoric acid 

Sulphur 

P,0 5 

1 

1*0 

0-7 

Lime . 

CaO 

0T) 

0*7 

Magnesia 

MgO | 

99-7 

100*0 

• 


The tops of the iron bed-plates are covered with best 
tap to a depth of 3 inches. The furnace is then heated 
sufficiently to cause the best tap to soften, and it is 
tlieji covered with a. 2-inch layer of bull dog or some 
other kind of fettling. The kind of fettling is selected 
according to the quality of the pig iron and the 
quality of the wrought iron which is required to be 
produced. 

Some scrap iron is now thrown into the furnace and 
raised to a welding heat ; it becomes oxidised, and, by 
means of an iron tool, is pushed about the furnace in 
order to oxidise the ^surface of the fettling. 

The furnace is now ready for puddling, and pig fron, 
together with some “ hammer scale,” is thrown in. 
Tiie bla^rilTilies of Terrous oxide which fall oh wrought 
iron*fJr steel when it is being forged are called hammer 
scaje. DirrirHT the melting ol the nig iron, silicon, 
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manganese, and some of the phosphorus cjre oxidiSeu^ 
these elements leave the pig iron and combine with 
some of the melted fettling to form the slag. To quicken 
oxidation, the molten metal is rabbled with an iron tool 
called a “ rabble.” 

The carbon and most of the remaining phosphorus is 
now oxidised. CO gas escaping through the molten 
iron to the surface gives it the appearance of boiling. 
The CO gas burns with a blue flame, and, taking up 
more oxygen from the air, passes away as C0 2 . 

Some slag is now tapped oil*. Then the temperature 
of the furnace is reduced so t hat the iron may become 
in a pasty condition ; that is, not quite fluid. The iron 
is separated into masses of about 100 lbs. each, rolled 
into balls, removed from the furnace and hammered 
under the steam hammer. Hammering expels most of 
the slag, but not all of it. The balls are shaped into 
rough oblong blocks called “blooms,” and are then 
taken to the forge rolls to be rolled into bars of different 
shapes — rounds, squares, and flats. If large blooms are 
required, two balls are welded together under the steam 
hammer. 



CHAPTER V 


THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL 

Steel is a compound of iron and carbon ; other elements 
in small percentages only may be contained in it. The 
difference between cast iron, wrought iron, and steel 
depends chiefly on the relative amounts of carbon in 
chemical combination with the iron. The usual 'per- 
centages of carbon are : — 


Metal. 

Percentage of 
Carbon. 

Cast iron 

3*25 

Wrought iron 

0-04 

Steel, mild, for ship plates and bridges 

Steel, mild, for boiler plates .... 
Steel, medium 

0-15 to 0*2 

0‘2 to 0-25 

0'3 to 0-4 

Steel, hard 

0*7 

Chisel steel .• .... 

1-0 

Tool steel 

1-2 

Razor steel 

1-5 


If steel contains 0*5 per cent, carbon and 1 per cent, 
sulphuj^tt Is** red short; if it contain more than 1 per 
oencfphosphorus, it is cold short. 0 03 per cent, of 
phosphorus renders steel useless for cutting too]'. 


27 
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Manganese considerably mitigates the ill effect^ 
sulphur and phosphorus. If manganese /is present in 
steel, and if the steel is low in carbon, 0*1 per cent, of 
phosphorus is permissible for some purposes. Good 
rails may be made of steel containing 1 per cent, 
manganese and 0*1 per. cent, phosphorus. 

Blister steel . — Blister steel is made from long flat 
bars, about 3 inches wide and f-ineli thick, of the 
purest wrought iron. The wrought iron is converted 
into steel by cementation , by which process carbon is 
added to the bars. 

Fig. 7 shows a transverse section of cementation 
furnace. The firegrate extends from the front to the 
back, and two cementation boxes are placed above, one 
on each side of the grate. The inner walls and arch 
are built of firebricks. The cementation boxes, usually 
about 15 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet deep, are 
made of fire-stone slabs cemented together with fireclay. 
The boxes are packed with alternate layers of charcoal 
and flat bars ; the top and bottom layers are of 
charcoal. All the bars must have both sides in 
contact with the charcoal. The top layer of charcoal 
is covered with “ wheel swarf ” to prevent access 
of air to the iron bars. Wheels warf is collected 
from the troughs of grindstones. * When a tool is 
ground on a grindstone, steel dust from the tool mixes 

O £ © 1 

with/blie silica dust which is worn away from the 
grimlstone. The heat of grinding causes some of the 
steel to become oxidised ; so wheelswarf is a mixture 
of steel, oxide of iron, and silica. % Wheelswa^ melts 
slightly when the furnace is in operation, and it "'“'terms 
u airtight cover. • The cementation boxes must % be 
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ihsfllutcly airtight, A fire is maintained in the fire- 
grate eq as to|keep the bars heated to a bright orange 
colour from six to nine days, according to the quality of 
the wrought iron and to the quality of the steel which 
is required to be produced. 



FIG 7 CEMENTATION FURNACE 

• 

The effect of the process is to cause carbon from the 
charcoal to penetrate into the iron bars ; this is ^lled 
“ carburisation ” of the iron. 

% When the bars are being packed, a few bars are 
placed jarm Tlfeir entls protruding through slots at one 
end € i the boxes. *A bar can be drawn out through 
the, slot, and the slot is then closed up with fireclay. 
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When the bar is cold, it is broken and the fratflufe 
examined to see if carburisation has proceeded far 
enough ; allowance being made for further carburisation 
of the bars remaining in the boxes during the time of 
the cooling of the furnace. 

The bars were originally fibrous and tough ; when 
taken from the boxes they are brittle and covered with 
blisters. Hence the name, “blister steel.” When 
broken, the fracture is of a crystal appearance and 
shows no fibre. The bars nearest to the firegrate are 
more highly carburised than the others. None of the 
bars is carburised right through to the centre, so the 
centre still remains as iron. If air gains access to the 
bars, during carburisation or cooling, the surface becomes 
oxidised; such bars are known as “aired bars.” 

Single shear steel is produced by welding together 
six bars of blister steel and rolling them out to the 
required shape. This makes a fairly uniform mixture 
of iron and steel. 

Double shear steel is produced by welding and 
rolling together two bars of single shear steel ; the iron 
and steel are then more intimately mixed. When the 
bars are raised to a welding heat,, they must be pro- 
tected to prevent a loss of carbon. They are covered 
with gypsum (calcic sulphate, CaS0 4 ), which melts in 
the fijrnace and forms a coating on the bars. 

Crucible Cast Steel 

Blister steel contains some slag) and TtnT Wbon is 
not evenly distributed throughout 'its mass. To^fetain 
a homogeneous steel it is necessary to melt the blaster 
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slfce*. Wrouglit-iron bars may be converted into steel 
in the $ruciblj by an addition of charcoal or an alloy 
of iron and carbon ; but the best qualities of crucible 
cast steel are made from blister steel. The bars of 
blister steel are broken into small pieces and melted in 
a small crucible made of a mixture of different kinds of 



fireclay. The crucible stands on a disc of fireclay and 
has a lid of the same material. 

A section of a steel melting hole is shown in ficr. 8. 
Each Jiole contains # two crucibles which are heated in 
the furnace by coke fuel packed all round them. The 
temperature of the furnace is regulated by means of a 
brick pyS&Tin the # flue at the bottom of the stack. 
t WhdTthe brick stop's up the flue, a draught of air passes 
up between the fire bars and through the furnace to the 
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stack. The draught is caused by the air being h&itffd 
when passing through the glowing coke.j; If the brick 
is removed, cold air rushes through the Hue to the 
stack, and the draught is lessened. With less draught 
the coke burns more slowly and less heat is given 
forth. 

A compound containing manganese is charged into 
the crucible with the blister steel. When the steel is 
in the right condition to be removed from the furnace, 
the crucibles are lifted with tongs, the slag is skimmed 
off, and the contents poured or “teemed” into moulds. 
The moulds are of cast iron, each in two halves held 
together by rings and wedges. The steel may be 
preyented from adhering to the moulds by previously 
exposing the inner surfaces of the moulds to the smoky 
flame of burning coal tar, thus covering the surfaces 
with a fine deposit of soot. 

Considerable experience is necessary in order to be 
able to judge correctly the temperature at which to 
teem the molten steel. Steel which is low in carbon 
requires to be teemed at a high temperature, but as soon 
as possible after it has become fluid. Steel selected 
with more carbon than is required 4 in the finished steel 
requires “ killing ” or “ dead melting ” — that is, it is kept 
in the furnace for some time after it has become fluid, 
until it has quieted. It should not have any ebullition 
aft it is teemed, or the ingot will be honeycombed 
(porous). 

The steel in the fluid state contains a large quantity 
of gases ; such gases are called occludea^f^s. The 
greater proportion of these gases should be se|hrated 
whilst the crucible is in the furnace, instead of aftei;the 
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st£el is teemed. If a large quantity of gases separate 

duiing’solidiC nation, the steel will be porous. 

The *quieting is effected by the reaction upon the 

carbon of the iron oxide contained throughout the mass 

of molten metal; CO gas is formed and escapes. Part 

of the oxide of iron is reduced and part floats to the 

surface of the metal. When the evolution of cases 

© 

ceases, the metal is quiet. 

If kept too long in the furnace, the steel will be 
brittle on account of its having taken up too much 
silicon from the crucible. 

The very small percentages of phosphorus and 
sulphur contained in wrought-iron bars made from the 
best Swedish pig iron, are not injurious, but the steel 
unavoidably receives a slight addition of sulphur which 
is given off from the coke and penetrates through the 
crucible. The steel, however, takes up some manganese 
from the compound of manganese charged into the 
crucible, and this destroys the ill effects of the sulphur. 

Ferro-manganese is the compound generally used, the 
chemical action of which is shown by the following 
equation : — 

FeO # + Mn = Fe + 

Ferrous oxide and manganese yield iron and 
MnO. 

oxide of manganese. 

The oxide of iron rises to the surface of the metal 

ajid combines with the silica of the crucible to form 

•» * 

manganese silicate. ^ During killing or dead melting, 
the manganese silicate is acted on by the excess carbon 
in the steel, and silicon is set free. 

D 
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2MnO,8iO x + C Si + 

Silicate of manganese and carbon yield silicon "and 
C0 2 + 2MnO. 

carbon dioxide and oxide of manganese. 

The silicon enters into the steel and hastens the 
liberation of the CO.> gas ; so it assists in quieting the 
metal. A percentage of 0’02 of silicon will not be 
injurious, but the steel is liable to take up more than 
this amount during killing. The addition of 0*03 per 
cent, of aluminium just before teeming has the same 
effect as silicon in quieting the metal. 

The chemical action of the oxide of manganese with 
the silica of the crucible at the surface of the metal 
cuts a groove in the crucible, so the charge has to be 
reduced for the next melting. The first charge is about 
60 lbs. ; the second 54 lbs. ; and the third 48 lbs. 
These three charges are completed in one day, and a 
new crucible is required for the next day’s work. 

Mild Steel 

Mild steel is not as pure a steel as tool steel, but it 
is more suitable for most purposes for which steel is 
used. Mild steel is crystalline and free from slag ; 
wrought iron is fibrous and contains slag irregularly 
mixed, with it. Mild steel is now much more generally 
usefi than wrought iron, because :-t-it can be produced^ 
in larger masses, is more uniform in composition 
throughout its mass, has a greater teqsjle strength, 
and is cheaper to produce. Wrought iron, hjjwever, 
has the advantage that, owing to its fibrous composition, <„ 
it can endure a great deal of hammering during forging 
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\ * 

without deterioration. It may also be reheated very 
many times. 


Analyses of Mild Steel and Wrought Iron Compared. 


Component Parts. 

Mild Steel. 

Good Wrought 
Iron. 

Phosphorus 

0-05 

0*16 

Carbon ... 

0-20 

0*04 

Silicon . 

0D2 

0*25 

Manganese 

0-50 

0*01 

8Iag 

None 

2-60 

Iron .... 

99*18 

96*85 


! 99 9f) 

99-91. ! 


The Siemens-Martin process for the manufacture of 
steel consists in melting pig iron, or pig iron together 
with scrap steel or iron, in an “ open-hearth ” furnace. 
The silicon and manganese are oxidised. Hematite ore 
is added to the molten metal, and the oxygen contained 
in it will oxidise the carbon. The metal in the furnace 
is then nearly pure iron, and it is converted into medium 
or hard steel by the addition of spiegeleisen in the 
furnace. Steel is then tapped from the furnace. 

The iron is converted into mild steel by the addition 
of ferro- manganese in the furnace, or in the ladle, after 
r>the ixon has been • tapped from the furnace. The 
Bessemer process consists in oxidising the impurities in 
the iron by blowing air through fluid pig iron which has 
been made to flow inio a “ converter,’ and then convert- 
ing it into steel by the addition of spiegeleisen or 
ferrd-manganese. 

1)2 
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The Siemens-Martin process is slower, but it is more 
completely under control than that of the Bessemer, and 
any grade of steel can be made with more regularity 
and certainty than by the Bessemer process. 

Acids and Bases 

The following is a list of some acids and bases which 
can enter into chemical union with each other so that 
the resulting compound has a much lower melting-point 
than either the acid alone or the base alone. 


Acids. 

1 

1 Chemical 

1 Formula. 

Bases. 

Chemical 

Formula. 

Phosphoric acid . 

i J A 

Ferrous oxide 

FeO 

Titanic acid. 

| TiO, 

Manganous oxide . 

MnO 

Silica . 

| SiO“ 

Lime . 

CaO 

Carbon dioxide, or 1 
carbonic acid f 

j C0 2 

| 

Magnesia 

MgO 


The union of the “ acid ” silica with the “ base ” lime 
in the blast furnace is an example. 

Alumina (A1 2 0 3 ) acts as an acid when lime pre- 
dominates and as a base when * silica is the chief 
component. 

Acid steel . — The Siemens furnace and the Bessemer 
converter were formerly lined only with material which 
consisted chiefly of silica. 

Silica is an acid, so is phosphoric acid ; therefore silica 
will not assist in eliminating phosphorus from iron. * 

Only pig iron which contains a* small percentage of 
phosphorus can be converted into good steel by the* 
acid process. 
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Basic steel . — Most iron ores contain a considerable 
amouat of phosphorus, and, as has already been stated, 
it all goes into the pig iron during smelting. Thus it 
was necessary to discover some means of eliminating 
the phosphorus. The discovery of the “ basic ” process, 
by which phosphorus and sulphur can be eliminated 
from some kinds of pig iron, lias greatly increased the 
production of mild steel ; as pig iron, formerly useless 
for steel-making, is now being converted into steel. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SIEMENS-MARTIN OR OPEN-HEARTH PROCESS 

The heat in the open-hearth furnace is obtained by the 
combustion of “ producer” gas. 

Gas Producer 

Small coal is burnt in a producer and converted 
into gases which can be collected and conveyed to the 
furnace where they are required to be burnt. The 
gases generated are carbon monoxide (CO), methane 
or marsh gas (CH 4 ), and hydrogen (H) ; these are all 
combustible. 

A gas producer is shown in fig. 9. It is built of fire- 
bricks with an outer covering of steel plates. The 
whole structure is set on pillars oyer a recess which 
contains water. 

A fire is first lighted at the bottom, and coal is charged 
into a “hopper” at the top. Fuel is admitted to the 
prodi^cer from the hopper by means of a cup and g cone 
arrangement, as in a blast furnace. The necessary air, 
generally preheated, for combustion is forced in by in- 
jecting steam into a pipe with an enlarged entrance. It 
enters the producer through a steam and air Hue and 
escapes from under a central cone. The central c<\ne 
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holds up the fuel until it is consumed ; the ashes drop 
into the water and are raked out. The gases ascend 
and are led away by the downtake. Ammonia can be 
extracted from the gases before they are led away to the 
furnace to be burnt. 


Hopper 



The Open-hearth Furnace 

Fig. 10 is a vertical longitudinal section of an open- 
hearth furnace worked on the regenerative system. The 
whole is built of firebrick and strengthened by steel 
plates and old rails braced together by tie rods. The 
furnace is built over four arches which are the arches of 
the regenerators , one on each side for gas and one on 
each side for air.* The regenerators are filled with 
checkered bricks in the same way as in the regenerator 
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of ciiot-blast stove (see page 13). The outer ones are 
for air # and the inner ones are for gas, but it may be 
arranged that the outer ones are for gas and the inner 
ones for air. 

The gases and air are led from the regenerators by 
flues to ports in the inner walls of the furnace. 
There may be one gas and two air ports at each end of 
the furnace, or two gas and three air ports. The air 
ports are at a higher level than the gas ports. 

The 44 dust pockets ” are for the purpose of collecting 
the dust (and sometimes slag) blown out of the furnace. 
If the dust was allowed to go into the regenerators, they 
would become choked. 

When the furnace is at work, the gases from # the 
producer are led through a “duct ’’ in the ground to 
the bottom of the gas regenerator, and through the 
regenerator to the gas part, or ports, in the furnace. 

Air passes through another duct in the ground to the 
bottom of the air regenerator, and thence to its ports in 
the furnace. 

The ducts, flues, and ports for the gases are quite 
separate from the ducts, flues, and ports for the air, but 
they are built in exactly the same way on each side of 
the furnace. The gases and air meet and are ignited 
in the furnace. As the ports are built with a slope 
inwards, the flame is directed on to the metal in the 
^urnase. 

The products of combustion pass out through the 
opposite ports at a very high temperature and heat the 
regenerators on the other side on their way to the 
chimney. 

Tiie arrows in the figure indicate the directions of the 
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gases and air entering the regenerators on the leftfadde 
and leaving the regenerators on t lie right side. • When 
the gases and air have travelled in this directjpn for a 
certain length of time, say twenty minutes, the re- 
generators on the right side will have become greatly 
heated ; the gas ami air valves are then reversed so as 
to cause the gases and air to enter the furnace through 
the opposite ports and in the opposite direction. That 
is, the gases and air will be made to pass upwards 
through the regenerators on the right side. The gases 
and air will be heated by passing between the very hot 
bricks, and when they ignite in the furnace the flame 
produced will giv^ a more intense heat than before. In 
the meantime, the regenerators on the left side are beiim 
heated by the outgoing gases. 

The valves are at intervals reversed, so that the gas 
and air regenerators on one side and the gas and air re- 
generators on the other side are alternately heated and 
cooled. With each reversal the furnace becomes more 
highly heated until a temperature is attained which 
melts the iron. 

The roof of the furnace becomes greatly heated 
and reflects its heat on to the metal. The bricks of 
the roof are built with an arch to prevent them from 
falling in. 

As the whole structure expands on being heated, the 
nuts at the ends of the tie rods aje gradually screwed 
back. When steel-making is finished, the furnace is 
allowed to cool down gradually, and as it cools, the iiu£s 
on the tie rods are screwed up. * The bottom of the 
furnace consists of firebricks on s£eel plates supported 
by girders. 
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Lining the Furnace for the Acid Process 

The fyrnace is lined with white or silver sand mixed 
with a small quantity of ganister. The former is found 
chiefly in Belgium ; it is almost pure silica (silica, 98|- 
per cent.) and is infusible at the furnace temperature. 
Ganister is found in large quantities near Sheffield ; it 
contains a less percentage of silica (silica, 94^ per cent.) 
than white sand, and the other materials contained in it 
are fusible at the furnace temperature, so it acts as a 
binding material. 

A thin layer of the mixture is laid over the bottom 
firebricks, and when the heat of the furnace is sufficient, 
it ‘‘frits” (melts slightly) and adheres to the brinks. 
The mixture is continually added in thin layers until 
the bottom of the furnace has a thick lining of sand. 
The grains of sand frit just sufficiently to stick to each 
other. 

Somj>ttcid slag is then thrown into the furnace and 
melted and rabbled over the furnace bottom so as to 
glaze the surface of the sand. The slag is tapped off. 

Charging the furnace . — The furnace is charged with 
a small quantity of jug iron and, on top of the pig iron, 
scrap steel or iron. Light scrap should be kept off the 
bottom and clear ©f the banks of the furnace, as it 
quickly oxidises and would cut grooves in the silica 
lining.* I 

The furnace is not charged to its full capacity until 
it # has been worked for three or four days ; it should be 
kept in continual operation, day and night, until repairs 
^ire necessary. A furnace is usually worked continuously 
for two and a half to three months. 
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If there is a large quantity of scrap steel to bfc * dis- 
posed of, a charge for a 15-ton furnace may be 8 tons 
of pig iron, 5 tons of scrap steel, lj tons of hematite 
ore as the oxidising agent, and 2-| cwts. of ferro- 
manganese at the end of the process to convert the 
iron into steel. 

Chemical Actions in the Acid Open-hearth Process 
Good acid open-hearth steel may be manufactured 


iron containing the following 

elements : 

Element. 

Percentage. 

Carbon .... 

3*5 

Silicon . 

2*0 

Phosphorus .... 

0*05 

Sulphur . 

0-05 

Manganese .... 

075 


In the acid process neither phosphorus hod .sulphur 
is eliminated. In fact, the percentages are greater in 
the finished steel than in the original pig iron, as the 
iron when molten absorbs slight amounts of phosphorus 
and sulphur from the hematite ore .and from the spiegel- 
eisen or ferro-manganese. So phosphorus and sulphur 
should not be contained in the pig iron in a greater 
proportion than 0’05 per cent. 

The eliminations of the impurities in the charge take 
place in three stages : — 

1. During melting, by the oxidising action of t}ie 
flames. 

2. After melting, by the action oi tne oxides of iron, 
formed during melting. 
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3^ "^During boiling, by the action of the oxide of iron 
added to the charge. 

In the 4 first stage, “ during melting,” about one-half 
of the silicon and one- third of the manganese are 
oxidised. 

In the second stage, “ after melting,” nearly all the 
remaining silicon and manganese are eliminated and the 
carbon has been diminished. The oxidised products, 
silica (Si0 2 ), oxide of manganese (MnO), and some 
oxides of iron (FeO and Fe 2 0 3 ) go into the slag. 

At this point a hematite ore containing 70 to 80 per 
cent, of ferric oxide is charged, in small quantities at a 
time, into the furnace. 

In the third stage, “ during boiling,” nearly all -the 
carbon is oxidised ; the escape of CO gas through the 
metal gives the appearance of boiling. If the hematite 
ore is added too quickly, the ebullition may cause some 
metal to run out of the furnace doors. The ferric oxide 
in t]*^re is decomposed, and its oxygen quickens the 
burning out of the carbon ; the iron which separates 
from it adds to the molten metal in the charge. 

The chemical equation is : — 

30 4- Fe 2 0 3 = 2Fe + 

Carbon anti ferric oxide yield iron and 
3 CO. 

dirbon monoxide. 


The gas CO bups at the surface of the metal, 
and taking up more oxygen from the air, it escapes 
as C0 2 . 

Before finishing, it is beneficial to place a few half- 
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pigs of hematite iron, containing much carbon *and 
silicon, just inside the doors of the furnace. When 
they are red-hot, push them into the melted metal and 
rabble quickly ; this will deoxidise the charge and make 
it quiet for tapping. 

If medium or hard steel is required, a certain 
weighed quantity of spiegeleisen is now thrown into 
the furnace and the charge is almost immediately 
tapped. 

If a mild steel is required, the iron is tapped 
from the furnace, and ferro-raanganese is thrown into 
the ladle at the same time as the metal flows in, or 
it may be added to the charge in the furnace before 
tapping. 

The approximate compositions of spiegeleisen and 
ferro-manganese are as follows : — 


Components. 

i 

j Spiegeleisen. 

Ferro-m.j^ganese. 

Carbon .... 

1 

5-00 

6-30 

Manganese 

15-00 

77*00 

Silicon . 

' 0-80 

0*80 

Sulphur .... 

! 0 02 i 

0*01 

Phosphorus 

: o-io ' 

o-io 

Iron .... 

! 79-08 | 

15*79 


loo-oo ! 

i 

100-00 


k 


Before tapping, samples should be taken out in an 
iron spoon, cooled, hammered flat, and broken. The 
appearance of the fracture will indicate the qualities of 
the steel ; the percentage of carbon may be judged < 
approximately. 
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r iV> ascertain the percentage of carbon exactly, the 
samplers submitted to a chemical colour test. The 
test is made as follows : — 

Fine drillings are taken from the sample — we will 
call these drillings “sample A” — of exactly equal 
weight to another sample which we know to contain 
the percentage of carbon which we require in our 
charge in the furnace. The latter sample we will call 
“ sample B.” 

Samples A and B are placed separately into two 
similar test tubes, and into each tube is poured an equal 
quantity — by measurement in a glass tube — of colour- 
less nitric acid. The nitric acid dissolves the samples 
of steel. The steel will be dissolved more quickly if 
tlie test tubes are heated by lowering them into a vessel 
containing boiling water. 

When it is seen that the steel is all dissolved, the 
colours of the solutions in the test tubes are com- 
pared. ^The colours vary from a light straw to a dark 
brown. If the solution in which sample A is dissolved 
is darker in colour than the solution of sample B, it 
contains a higher percentage of carbon ; in which case 
it will be necessary, to reduce the amount of carbon 
in the charge by charging more hematite into the 
furnace. 

If, on the other hand, solution A is lighter in colour 
Jthan ^solution B, i^ contains a lower percentage of 
carbon. The percentage of carbon in the charge must 
tten be increased by adding spiegel or ferro. 

The following table is for the purpose of showing 
^ approximately the chemical changes that take place 
during the process : — 
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Composition. 




Components. 

Pig Iron 


At the 

Before 



and 

When 

Commence- 

F erro- 

finished 


Scrap 

Melted. 

inent of 

Manganese 

Mild 


Steel. 


I loiling. 

is Charged. 

bteel. 

Phosphorus . 

0*05 

0-05 

0*051 

0 051 

0-052 

Carbon 

2*90 

2-70 

2*500 

0*100 

0-190 

Silicon 

1*60 i 

0-90 

0*400 ! 

0*020 

0-020 

Manganese . 

0*70 j 

0-50 

0*100 ; 

None 

0*550 

I ron 

94-70 i 

95-80 

96*896 

99-776 

99-134 


99-95 

99-95 

99-947 | 

99-947 

99*946 


The addition of spiegeleisen or ferro-manganese has 
three cifects : — 

1. It deoxidises the molten metal. This is shown by 
the equation : — 

Fe + 0 = FcO. 

Iron and oxygen yield ferrous oxide. *.• 

FeO + Mn = MnO 

Ferrous oxide and manganese yield manganous oxide 
+ Fe. 
and iron. 

The manganous oxide goes into the slag. 

2. It adds carbon to convert the iron into steel of 
the required quality. 

3. It adds manganese to the steel ; this to some 
extent destroys the ill effects caused by the presence 
of phosphorus and sulphur. 

The reason why spiegeleisen is added for medium 
and, hard steels, and ferro-manganese for mild, is made 
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cler i % by referring to the table (p. 46) of the compositions 
of spiegel and ferro. 

500 l\>s. of spiegel contains 75 lbs. of manganese and 
25 lbs. of carbon. 

LOO lbs. of ferro contains 77 lbs. of manganese and 
6*3 lbs. of carbon. 

To get the same quantity (75 to 77 lbs.) of manganese 
in each case, 500 lbs. of spiegel to 100 lbs. of ferro 
would have to be charged. But 500 lbs. of spiegel 
contains 25 lbs. of carbon ; therefore it will make a 
harder steel than 100 lbs. of ferro, which contains 6*3 
lbs. only of carbon. 

Slag . — The following gives an idea of what may be 
the composition of the slag which results from .the 
process : — 


Components. i 

Percentage. 

1 Ferrous oxide . 

26 

j Manganous oxide 

8 

1 Silica 

57 

Lime 

6 

Alumina, etc. . 

1 

3 


The weight of the slag will be about 13 per cent, of 
the total weight of the pig iron, scrap, and hematite ore 
charged into the furnace. 

^Although the slag*contains about 20 per cent, of iron 
and 6 per cent, of manganese, it does not pay to extract 
these metals, so the stag is useful only for such purposes 
as road-making and ballast for railways. 


E 



CHAPTER VI 1 

THE BASIC OPEN-HEARTH PROCESS 

Many kinds of pig iron contain a medium quantity 
of phosphorus, too much for it to be used for steel- 
making by the Siemens acid process, and not enough 
to enable the necessary high temperature to be main- 
tained in the Bessemer basic process. Such iron can 
be converted into steel by the open-hearth basic process 
only. 

Basic lining . — The lining of the furnace is yhe only 
matter in which the plant for the basic process differs 
from that of the acid process. The furnace requires a 
basic lining, so that the base (usually lime) which is 
added to the charge of pig iron shall not enter into 
chemical union with it, but shall remain free to combine 
with the phosphorus as it is oxidised from the pig iron, 
and to retain the phosphorus in the slag until the 
process is finished. 

Basic materials . — The following table gives the chief 
components of some basic materials after they haye 
undergone the process of calcination to remove C0 2 
and other volatile matters contained in the quarried 
lumps : — 
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Components. 

Formulae. 

Percentages. 

Dolomite. 

Magnesite. 

Limestone. 

Lime . 

Ca() 

60 

2 

93 

Magnesia 

MgO 

32 

93 

3 

Silica . 

SiO 

35 

1 

2 

Alumina 

AlO 

3 

3 

1 


The basic material to be selected depends on which 
material is the most economical to use in the district in 
which steel is to be made. 

Dolomite is considered the best; it is ground into 
powder and mixed with about 8 per cent, of anhydrous 
tar. “Anhydrous” means “ without water.” 

Magnesite is a good material, but expensive in most 
places. 

Limestone mixed with tar is fairly good. 

Jit'Jic hr id's are made from basic materials in a 
special hydraulic press with moulding boxes ; they are 
then dried in a kiln. 

Lining the Furnace 

The basic material may be spread in thin layers and 
heated so that it frits together, in the same manner as 
the sibca lining is sgread in the open-hearth furnace for 
the acid process : or the furnace may be lined with basic 
thicks cemented together with basic material, and 
covered with the same material. 

The former method is the better, as it makes a more 
solid limner. 
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Basic material is very friable, and therefore it cafiftot 
be used for building the walls and roof of* the filrnace ; 
these are built of silica bricks. * 

Chemical action is liable to take place between the 
silica bricks and the basic material ; the action is con- 
si d era! )ly less if the acid and basic materials are not 
subject to pressure in contact with each other. 

A method of partly relieving the basic material from 



the weight of the walls and roof is shown in fig. 11. 
An angle iron is riveted on to the inside of the steel 
plates which form the furnace casing. Chemical action 
is further prevented by making a jtfint, which is called 
a neutral course , between the acid and basic materials. 
The neutral course is generally a; mixture of crush^ 
chrome iron ore and a little tar. 

The iron plates at the bottom of the furnace are 
covered*] with silica bricks, and uhe basic material is 
fritted -on to the bricks. When the furnace is in , 
operation, there will be no chemipal action betweeri the 
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bottom silica bricks and the basic lining, as sufficient 
heat v\nll not penetrate the upper lining. 

Charging the furnace . — The pig iron for use in the 
process should not vary much from the following com- 
position : — Phosphorus, 175 per cent.; silicon, not 
more than 1 per cent. ; sulphur, not more than 0*00 per 
cent.; manganese, 175 per cent.; and carbon, 3*5 
per cent. 25 to 30 per cent, of scrap, wrought iron, or 
steel, may be charged with the pig iron. When the 
charge is melted, lime and an oxide of iron is thrown 
into the furnace. The oxide of iron may be any form 
of ferrous or ferric oxide, which contains little or no 
silica. Best tap, the composition of which is given on 
page 25, is used, or “pottery mine,” which is an, iron 
ore mined in Staffordshire, England. 

The Chemistry of the Process 

The oxide of iron is the oxidising agent. 

Ox; hit-ion of silicon : — 

** Si + (> 2 = Si( ) 2 . 

Silicon and oxygen yield silica. 

Silica-, which is an acid, is prevented from entering 
into combination with the basic lining of the furnace 
by the highly heated lime, which is a base. The silica 
at once combines with the lime and forms silicate of 
lime in the slag. 

2CJaO +*SiO a - 2Ca0,Si0 2 . 

Lime and silica yield silicate of lime. 

Oxidation of carbon : — 

2C + V) - 2CO. 

' Carbon and oxygen yield carbon monoxide. 
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The CO gas escapes through the molten metallic! 
gives it a motion with the appearance of boiling. r When 
the CO reaches the surface of the metal, it takes up 
more oxygen from tlie air and escapes as CO.,. 

Oxidation of manganese : — 

Mn 4- 0 = MnO. 

Manganese and oxygen yield manganous oxide. 

The manganous oxide, which is a base, enters into 
the slag ; it is useful in the process, as it helps to keep 
the slag more basic than acid. 

Oxidation of phosphorus 

2P 4 50 = PA, 

Phosphorus and oxygen yield phosphoric acid. 

The phosphoric acid combines with the lime and 
remains in the slag as tetra-caleic-phosphate (phosphate 
of lime). 

PA + 4CaO = 4CaO,PA. 

Phosphoric acid and lime yield phosphate of liyie. 

Silicon and manganese are the first to be completely 
removed from the pig iron ; carbon and phosphorus 
oxidise more slowly. 

Small quantities of lime are added from time to time ; 
too much lime will cause a pasty slag which will be 
difficult to tap from the furnace. The carbon should 
not be removed before the phosphorus, as the CO gas 
on escaping causes a commotion ip the metal. wTly^ 
commotion is necessary in order to bring the phos- 
phorus in the metal into intimate contact with the oxid& 
and with the lime. Insufficient lir^e will cause a charge 
to go “ off the boil,” CO ceasing to escape, before enough 
phosphorus has been eliminated.^ In this case ihore 
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lime*is added, and some hot pig iron is charged in order 
to get the metal again “ on the boil.” 

Samples are taken from the furnace at intervals, and 
when these are cooled and broken, it can be seen by the 
appearance of the fracture to what extent the phos- 
phorus has been eliminated. 

At the end of the process the slag should be as non- 
oxidising as possible, as, if too much oxygen is present, 
the metal cannot be quietly teemed. 

The elimination of much sulphur cannot be relied 
upon, and for this reason a pig iron with a small per- 
centage of sulphur should be selected. 

Manganese, during the process, has some slight effect 
in eliminating sulphur, and when the spiegeleisen or 
ferro-manganesc is added, there is a further small reduc- 
tion of sulphur. 

To convert the iron into steel, spiegel or ferro is* 
added as in the Siemens acid process. 

It is not intended that the basic material with which the 
fufli'aee is lined shall be used as a base to absorb the acids, 
silica, and phosphoric acid — lime is added to prevent that; 
but the lining becomes gradually worn and damaged, and 
new layers of basic material are occasionally required. 

Slag . — The slag resulting from the process will be 
approximately of the following composition : — 


Components. 

Percentages. 

Phosphoric acid 

13 

Manganous oxide 

10 

Magnesia . * 

6 

Lime .... 

41 

Oxide of non . 

17 

Silica . . . . 1 

13 ! 
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The slag is broken and ground into a fine powder for 
manure. « 

If it contains much less lime, or much more silica or 
oxide of iron than shown in the above composition, it 
is dense and hard and difficult to break up into small 
enough pieces for grinding. 

The phosphoric acid and lime, especially the phos- 
phoric acid, makes the slag valuable in some soils as a 
fertiliser. 

The Acid and Basic Open-hearth Processes 
Compared 


The chief points of difference between the acid and 
basic open-hearth processes may now be summarised : — 


Acid. 

Basic. 

Furnace lined with acid material, 

Furnace lined with basic material. 

chielly silica. 

V 

Hematite pig iron used. 

Phosphoric pig iron used. ^ 1 

Scrap used must contain a small 

Phosphoric scrap may be used. 

percentage only of phosphorus. 
Hematite ore used as the oxidis- 

Ore containing phosphorus may 

ing agent. 

be used, but it must contain 

No elimination of phosphorus. 

very little silica. 

Phosphorus is eliminated. 

Slag useless as a fertiliser. 

Slag valuable as a fertiliser. 


As a greater quantity of slag is produced in the 
basic than in the acid process, a smaller quantity UF 
basic than acid steel is produced in furnaces of equaj 
dimensions. 

A great disadvantage of the basic process is that jgood 
high earbon steel cannot be made by it. The reason 
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for jhis is that a small percentage of phosphorus 
always passes back from the slag into the metal when 
ferro or spiegel is added, owing to the reducing action 
of the carbon and of the manganese. 

High carbon steel may be made by recarburising the 
iron after it is tapped by adding molten spiegel in the 
ladle ; or by the “ Darby recarburising process/’ which 
consists of passing the metal, as it Hows from the 
furnace, through a perforated vessel, into which falls a 
stream of fine carbon. In these methods the difficulty 
is to keep the slag from passing into the ladle. 

The differences between mild or medium steels pro- 
duced by the acid or basic open-hearth processes are 
not generally shown by chemical analysis or by 
mechanical tests, but under microscopical examination 
basic steel shows a more defective grain. 

Steel produced by the basic open-hearth process is~ 
cheaper than that from the acid open-hearth, and it is 
largely used in America, Germany, and Belgium. But 
English manufacturers consider that while basic steel is 
suitable for many requirements, it fails entirely, as 
compared with acid steel, in endurance tests, when 
used for tyres, angles, forgings, or for spring steel. 
Even for rails, acid steel is preferred. 

Experience has sjiown that acid steel resists “ fatigue ” 
(see Vanadium, page 87 ) better than basic steel. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE ACID BESSEMER PROCESS 

The acid Bessemer process is carried out in a vessel 
which is called a converter. The pig iron to be con- 
verted into steel must be low in phosphorus and 
sulphur, and be similar to the composition, given on page 
44 , of the pig iron used in the acid Siemens process. 

Melted pig iron is poured into the converter, and it is 
' purified by blowing a large quantity of air through it ; 
the oxygen contained in the air is the oxidising agent. 

Fig. 1 2 is a section of a Bessemer converter built of 
steel plates and lined with firebricks and g< mister?' It 
is charged and emptied through the one open end ; at 
the other end are the tuyere holes through which the 
air blast is forced. 

The converter is encircled at its widest part by a steel 
ring, to which two trunnions arc secured. The trunnions 
rest on bearings and act as axles. One axle is a tube 
through which the air blast passes to the bottom c of the 
converter. 

A toothed wheel, in gear with a 4 pinion, is secured Xf> 
the axle ; as the toothed wheel is revolved, it rotates the 
converter to any required position'. The converter is 
-made up of three parts which are bolted together. v The 
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three 'parts are called the hood or nose, the body, and 
the bottom or plug. 

Lining the Bessemer Converter 

Ganister, which is found near Sheffield, England, and 
other places, is the material used for lining the con- 
verter ; it consists chiefly of silica, but has other more 
easily fusible materials contained in it, which enables the 
whole to bind firmly together. 

The three parts of the converter arc lined separately. 
The hood is inverted and a wooden core is placed within 
it ; the space between the core and the hood is filled and 
rammed with ganister. The bottom is also rammed 
with ganister, openings being left for the insertion* of 
the tuyeres. The body is lined with silica bricks 
cemented with ganister. 

The tuyeres are tapered plugs which have been 
moulded out of fireclay ; they are cemented into the 
opqjfings in the bottom of the converter with fireclay 
or ganister, and are held in position by means of a 
steel plate. Each tuyere has from 12 to 20 holes about 
y^-inch in diameter. 

Owing to the violence of the air blast, the bottom 
lining has t.o be frequently repaired — generally after 
about 20 “ blows." The hood and body may not need 
relining more often than once a vear. 

Charging and Working the Converter 

A fire is lighted in the converter to heat it before 
charging with metal. The metal may be pig iron melted 
in an ordinary foundry cupola. 
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In this way the pig iron may be selected of a uniform 
quality, and the steel manufactured from it will also be 
uniform in quality. 

It is, however, much more economical in fuel and 
labour to charge the converter with molten metal direct 
from the blast furnace. 



If the metal is taken from a single-blast furnace, it 
may vary in quality, as blast furnaces often produce 
irregular qualities of iron. 

It is, therefore, usual to tap iron from several blast 
furnaces into a large vessel which is called a mixer. 

One or two furnaces may produce iron high in, silicon 
or sulphur, and this may be compensated for by iron from 
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other ‘•furnaces being low in silicon or sulphur. The 
iron obtained by mixing the tappings of four or more 
blast furnaces is of a fairly uniform composition. 

The mixer is a large tipping ladle — that is, a ladle 
which is emptied by rotating it on its trunnions. 

Metal is poured from the mixer into another tipping 
ladle, which is carried on rails to the converter. As this 
ladle is being filled, it stands on a weighing machine, so 
that the actual quantity of molten metal which it 


i 



contains is known ; the quantity is sufficient for one 
“ blow ” in the converter. 

Before charging the converter with metal, it is rotated 
to a horizontal position as shown in fig. 13. In this 
position the metal* cannot flow into the tuyere holes. 
When the converter is charged, the air blast is 
stfiT^d and the converter rotated to a vertical 
position. 

• The pressure of air, 20 to 25 lbs. per square inch, 
prevents the metal from flowing into the tuyere holes, 
and^Jae metal is kept in motion by the force of the 
air. The air passes up through the hot fluid metal, 
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and, in so doing, the oxygen of the air enterc into 
chemical combination with the silicon, carbon, and 
manganese. 

In some converters the tuyeres are placed on one side 
and slightly inclined downwards, just above the level of 
the molten metal when the converter is upright ; air is 
then blown on to the surface of the metal. Such con- 
verters are called side-blown or surface-blown converters. 
The air blast causes a roaring sound, and a long tlame 
issues from the opening at the top of the converter. 
The dame changes in colour during the continuation of 
the air blast ; first it is violet, then orange, and then a 
dazzling white. After this the colour becomes of a faint 
blue and the flame almost disappears — the flame is then 
said to “drop”; at the same time there is a change in 
the sound of the blow. This indicates that all the 
carbon has been oxidised. The oxidation of the silicon 
and the manganese is completed before the oxidation of 
the carbon. 

The converter is then immediately rotated to a hori- 
zontal position and the air blast stopped. 

Tdie slag, on account of its being of lower density, 
separates from the iron and rises to the surface. 

The metal is now highly oxidised ; it is supposed that 
at this stage free oxygen or an oxide of iron exists, dis- 
solved with and clinging to the metal. Hot ferro- 
manganese or spiegeleisen is now thrown into the 
converter, and, as it melts, the iron is deoxidised, 
receives the required percentage of carbon, and is 
converted into mild or medium steel. 

The steel is now teemed into* moulds by further 
rotating the converter. 
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OftvuoAL Actions in the Acid Bessemer Process 


The following table is an example of the chemical 
changes that take place during the process : — 



Hematite Pig 

Components. 

Iron before 


Blowing. 

Carbon . 

Silicon . 

3*5 

2-0 

Phosphorus . 

0-05 

Sulphur. 

0-05 

Manganese 

0’75 


Fematiie Pig 
Iron after 


Blowing. 


Mild Steel 
produced after 
addition of 
Ferro-mangancse. 


None 

None 

0-053 

0-053 

Slight trace, 


0-2 

0-02 

0-055 

0-053 

0-55 


There is no elimination of phosphorus or of sulphur, 
but as the quantity originally present is now concen- 
trated in a smaller weight of metal, the percentage of 
each becomes slightly greater. 

The chemical reactions in the process are shown by 
the following equations : — 

C + O = CO. 

Carbon and oxygen yield carbon monoxide. 

C + O, = 00,. 

Carbon and oxygen yield carbon dioxide. 

The gases CO an,d C0 2 escape into the air. 

Si + 0 SiOo. 

Silicon i\nd oxygen yield silica. 

Silica forms the chief component of the slag. 

Mil + ' O = MnO. 

Manganese and oxygen yield manganous oxide. 

Tne manganous oxide goes into the slag. 

© O O 
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A small quantity of iron is oxidised. 

F<* + 0 - FeO. 

Iron and oxygen yield ferrous oxide. 

2Fe + 30 Fe 8 0 3 . 

Iron and oxygen yield ferric oxide. 

These oxides of iron go into the slag. 

C? O 

When the ferro-manganese or spiegeleisen is added, 
deoxidisation may be supposed to take place, thus A- 

FeO + Mn = MnO 

Ferrous oxide and manganese yield manganous oxide 
4* Fe. 
and iron. 

Heat Maintained during a Bessemer Blow 

The fluid metal is poured into the converter at a high 
temperature, and a large quantity of cold air is forced 
through it. The metal, however, is not reduced in 
temperature, but it is actually hotter at the end of 'she 
blow than at the beginning. The increase in tempera- 
ture is chiefly due to the burning of the carbon and the 
silicon. Most of the heat evolved by the oxidation of 
the carbon is carried away in the gases which escape, 
but the silica resulting from the oxidation of the silicon 
remains at a very high temperature in the slag. This 
slag protects the metal and keeps it in a fluid condition. 
It is necessary to have a certain percentage of silicon 
in the pig iron to maintain the heat required for the 
acid Bessemer process. 

If the metal is too hot at the finish of the process, 
owing to the iron containing too great a percentage of 
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silicon, it will be in a disturbed condition resembling 
boiling* when poured into the moulds, and the ingots 
will be unsound. 

A remedy for this is to throw some scrap iron or steel 
into the converter before pouring in the melted pig iron ; 
the heat of tin; whole mass of fluid metal is thus lessened 
by heat being absorbed in melting the scrap. With an 
overhead shoot arrangement, scrap may be thrown into 
the converter during the blow. 

If the metal is too cold at the finish of the process, 
the ferro-manganese or spiegeleisen does not become 
properly mixed with the fluid iron; the metal is not 
sufficiently fluid to pour evenly into the moulds, and 
some of the steel may solidify in the ladle. In this case, 
iron containing more silicon should be used ; or, if this 
cannot be obtained, a greater volume of air blast, causing 
more rapid oxidation, mav produce sufficient heat. 

Acid Bessemer slag contains about 9 per cent, of iron 
and 12 per (tent, of manganese, but, like acid Siemens 
sl*g, the composition of which is given on page 49, it 
does not pay to extract these metals. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE BASIC BESSEMER PROCESS 

By the basic Bessemer process good mild steel may 
be made from steel containing much to 3-i per cent.) 
phosphorus. 

The plant required is the same as in the acid 
Bessemer process, the only difference being that the 
converter is lined with basic material instead of acid 
material. 

The converter for the same amount of steel produced 
must be of larger dimensions for the basic process than 
for the acid process, as more slag results from the basic 
process. 

Machinery for grinding the slag into powder is also 
required. 

Lining the Basic Bessemer Converter 

i 

Dolomite , the composition of which is given on page 
51, mixed with anhydrous tar, is the most generally 
used basic material. 

The hood, which is the least liable to be damaged, js 
often lined with a mixture of new dolomite and old 
dolomite ground fine, tar being added to the fixture. 

The hood is inverted and a wooden core placed withii 

66 
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it ; the space between the core and the hood is filled 
and r;fmmed with basic material. The body is lined 
with bricks which are made of compressed dolomite 
and tar, and these are cemented together with dolomite 
and tar. The bottom or plug is also made of the same 
materials well rammed. Holes, J-inch diameter, are left 
in the plug to serve as the tuyere holes for the air 
blast. About 90 holes would be required for a 20-ton 
converter. 

After the bottom is bolted on, the space between it 
and the body is filled with basic material. 

The mixed dolomite and tar is always rammed with 
very hot rammers, which are iron bars enlarged at- 
one end, and as the basic material is put on in thin 
layers, the heat of the rammers causes the layers 
to become cemented together into a strong solid 
block. 

The plug quickly becomes worn out and the basil; 
material has to be renewed. The plug may perhaps be 
used for 20 blows, the lining of the body for 1 00 blows, 
and the lining of the hood for 200 blows. 


Charging and Working the Converter 

A quantity of palcined lime, 3 to 4 cwts. per ton 
of iron, is first thrown into the converter. The con- 
verter is then rotated until it is in the position 
shown in fig. 13, page 61, in which position it re- 
ceives the charge of molten pig iron from a mixer 
or cupola. 

Th(j air blast V then started and the converter 
back to a vertical position. 

f2 
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The air blast is continued until the flame “ drops,” 
and for a short time after. 

There is the period 13 to 15 minutes of the blow until 
the flame drops, and another period 3 to 4 minutes, 
which is called the “after-blow.” 

Nearly all the phosphorus is oxidised during the 
after-blow. 

When the after-blow is considered to be sufficient, 
the converter is rotated to a, horizontal position and the 
air blast stopped. 

After allowing a short time for the slag to separate 
from the iron, a sample of the metal is taken from 
the converter by means of a long-handled spoon, and 
this is solidified in an open mould, hammered fiat, 
cooled with water, and broken. By the appearance 
of the fracture it may be judged whether or not the 
metal is sufficiently free of phosphorus ; if high in 
phosphorus, long bright crystals will be shown in the 
fracture. 

If the metal contains too much phosphorus, the 
blow will have to be restarted for a short time and 
then another sample taken and examined. 

If the examination of the sample is satisfactory, as 
much as possible of the slag is quickly poured off] 
and the process is finished by the, addition of ferro- 
manganese or spiegeleisen to the iron to convert it 
into steel. 

Chemical Actions in the Basic? Bessemer Process' 

The following table is an example of the chgmical 
changes that take place during the process : — 
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• 

Composition of 

Components. 

Pig Iron 
charged. 

Metal at 
end of Blow. 

Metal at 
end of 

Mild Steel 
after addition 



Aftcr-hlow. 

of Ferro. 

Carbon . 

3-6 

006 

Trace 

01b 

Silicon . 

1-0 

002 

•None 

002 

Phosphorus . 

2-6 

2-3 

0*04 

0-05 

Sulphur 

1 0-07 

0 066 

0-055 

0055 

Manganese . 

j 1*2 

0-16 

013 

0-6 

_ 








Lime, which is a base, is used in the process, as it 
combines with the phosphorus and holds it in the slag. 
When a sample of molten iron is taken from, the 
converter for examination, it is often considered 
necessary to add more lime before continuing the 
after- blow. 

The presence of silicon, which is necessary to main- 
tain the heat in the acid Bessemer process, is of dis- 
advantage in the basic Bessemer process, as by combining 
with the lime it renders the slag less basic, and this 
retards the elimination of the phosphorus. To get the 
best results the silicon should not exceed 1 per cent., 
but basic Bessemer steel may be made from pig iron 
containing 1*5 to *2 per cent, of silicon. If the percent- 
age of silicon is high, a large quantity of lime will be 
T-eqvjred, and the pelting of the lime takes up much of 
the heat given by the oxidation of the silicon. It is 
•important that the Mine to be used should be as free as 
possible from silica 

With 1 per cent, of silicon the iron should contain 
about 3 per cent. <jf phosphorus to obtain the heat 
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necessary in the blow. Great heat is produced bjP the 
oxidation of the phosphorus, and, as little is oxidised 
until the beginning of the after-blow, the greatest heat 
is obtained during the after-blow. Great heat is neces- 
sary for the elimination of the phosphorus and the 
sulphur. It is desirable to have a larger percentage of 
manganese in the pig iron for the basic process than 
for the acid process. It is oxidised from the commence-, 
merit of the blow, and the heat of oxidation makes up 
to some extent for the percentage of silicon being low. 

As manganous oxide, which is formed by the oxida- 
tion of manganese, is a base, less lime is required if 
there is a large percentage of manganese. 

Sglphur is nearly all oxidised during the after-blow, 
when there is an excess of ferric oxide, a high tempera- 
ture of metal, and a fluid slag. 

If the percentage of sulphur in the pig iron is high, 
say 0*3 per cent., about 70 per cent, of it may be 
removed; if the percentage is 0*09, about 30 per cent, 
may be removed ; if the percentage is only 0*05, there is 
usually none of it removed. If exceptionally pure lime, 
containing not more than 0'5 per cent, of silica and only 
traces of sulphur, is used, the sulpjiur in the finished 
steel may be reduced as low as 0*03 per cent. 

A small percentage of phosphorus “passes back from 
the slag into the metal when ferro-manganese or spiegel- 
eisen is added, the phosphorus in the slag b*ing 
reduced by the carbon and the manganese. The agita- 
tion caused by the production of CO gas, when ferro or* 
spiegel is added, throws the metal intp intimate contact 
with the slag, and assists the reduction of the y 1 10S " 
phorus. This reduction is called # the “ rephosphorisa- 
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tion of the metal, and, in order to lessen the reaction, 
as much as possible of the slag is poured off before 
adding ferro or spiegel. 

If mild steel is required, ferro- manganese is charged 
into the converter; for medium or hard steel, molten 
spiegel-eisen is added in the ladle. At the end of the 
after-blow the metal is highly oxidised, and before 
adding the ferro or spiegel it is often partly deoxidised 
by charging red-hot, grey, hematite pig iron, rich in 
carbon and silicon, into the converter. 

The chemical reactions are shown by the following 
equations : — 

As in the acid Bessemer process, the elements which 
are required to be removed from the pig iron are 
oxidised by the oxygen contained in the air forced 
through the molten metal. 

0 + 0 = 00 . 

Carbon and oxygen yield carbon monoxide. 

c + o 2 = co* 

Carbon and oxygen yield carbon dioxide. 
iThe gases CO and C0 2 escape into the air. 

*^Si + 0 3 = Si0 2 . 

Silicon ‘and oxygen yield silica. 

Silica and lime form silicate of lime, which remains in 
the converter as slag. 

2CaO 4- SiO, = 2CaO,SiO* 

L Lime and 1 silica yield silicate of lime. 

/ Mn 4- # 0 = MnO. 

Manganese and ^oxygen yield manganous oxide. 

The manganous oxide enters into the slag and helps to 
. keep the slag oasic. 
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f S + 0 2 80s. 

\ Sulphur and oxygen yield sulphur dioxide. 

(The sulphur dioxide is a gas, and it escapes to the air. 

Oxides of iron are formed, and they also enter into the 
slag. 

Fe + 0 = Fel). 

i 

Iron and oxygen yield ferrous oxide. 

2Fe + 30 = Fe 2 0 3 . 

Iron and oxygen yield ferric oxide. 


/Sulphur trioxide is formed by the action of ferric oxide, 
j 9 h e 2 0 8 + S = Ghe 3 0 4 + S0 3 . 


Ferric oxide and sulphur yield 


magnetic 

oxide 


and 


sulphur 

trioxide. 


\The sulphur trioxide combines with lime in the slag. 

I S0 3 + CaO = CaS0 4 . 

J Sulphur trioxide and lime yield calcic, sulphate. 
Nearly all the sulphur eliminated from the pig iron 
\ goes into the slag. 

D O 


/ 2P + 50 = P/> 6 . 

Phosphorus and oxygen yield phosphoric acid. 

The phosphoric acid combines with the lime and 
< remains in the slag as phosphate of lime. 

PA + 4CaO = 4CaO,RO r , 

Phosphoric acid and lime yield tetra-calcic-phosphate 

or phosphate of lime. 


Basic Bessemer Slag 

\ * 

The slag resulting from the basic Bessemer process is 

of much value as a fertiliser, because it contains a high 

percentage of phosphorus. 
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Thfr following is an example of the composition of 
the slag' — 


Components. 

Percentages. 

Phosphoric acid . . . . j 

19 

Manganous oxide 

4 

Magnesia 

G 

Lime . . . . . . \ 

49 

Oxide of iron . . . . i 

14 

Silica, alumina, sulphur, etc. . j 

8 


100 


Compare this composition with that of basic op,en- 
hearth slag given on page 55. 

The slag is broken up and ground to a fine powder. 


Compositions of 

Pm Irons uskd for Stkkl- 

MAKING. 

! 

Acid 

Siemens and 
Basse hum'. 

Basic 

Siemens. 

Basic 

Bessemer. 

Silicon 

• 2-0 

CO 

10 

Phosphorus 

04)5 

1-75 

2 G 

Sulphur . . *j 

0-05 

01)6 

0-07 

Manganese . . i 

0*75 

175 

: L2 

Carbon . . . j 

3*5 

3-5 

3’G 


• Summary . — The compositions of the pig irons used 

in the different processes which have been described 

• * 

are her$ placed side by side for comparison. 

The best qualities of steel for guns, machinery, etc., 
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are made by the acid Siemens process. Good quality 
steel can also be made by the acid Bessemer 'process ; 
but as this process is not so easily controlled, the exact 
quality of steel required cannot be obtained with 
certainty. 

The Bessemer process is more rapid than the Siemens ; 
thus it is more economical for the manufacture of large 
quantities of steel. 

Mild steel for rails, ship, and bridge material, etc., is, 
if the composition of the pig iron is suitable, generally 
manufactured by the Bessemer process, acid or basic, 
according to the composition of the pig iron obtainable. 

The composition of the pig irons for the acid pro- 
cesses and for the basic Siemens must approximate 
closely to what is given in the tables. 

The pig iron for the basic Bessemer may contain 
'more phosphorus and sulphur, but the percentage of 
sulphur cannot be increased without a more than 
corresponding increase of phosphorus. For example, 
if the percentage of sulphur is 0*1, the iron mtist 
contain about 3*3 per cent, of phosphorus to provide 
sufficient heat for its elimination. 

Additional heat may be obtained in the Bessemer 
process by adding the required amount of lime in a 
highly heated or even molten state, and by passing 
the air, used for blowing, through a chamber filled 
with coke, on to which petroleum is allowed tojrip. 
Combustible gases are thus obtained, which, on being 
mixed with air, burn in the converter and raise the 
temperature of the metal. This adds to the cost of 
manufacture of the steel, but the additional heafc some- 
times makes it possible to make use of pig iron with 
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»a high* percentage of sulphur, which would otherwise 
be useless for steel-making. 

The Electric Furnace 

Melting iron ore and pig iron by means of heat 
generated by electricity has recently made much 
progress. 

The use of the electric furnace was at first confined 
to the manufacture of the highest classes of steel, but 
it is now being developed for refining iron for all 
qualities of steel, and for smelting iron ore. 

Pig iron is melted in an, open-hearth furnace, heat 
being obtained from electrodes let down through the 
roof of the furnace. * 

A more intense heat is produced in an electric furnace 
than by any other means of heating, and thus more of 
the impurities contained in the iron can be eliminated. 



CHAPTER X 

TREATMENT OF STEEL INGOTS 

If the steel has not been sufficiently deoxidised by 
the addition of ferro- manganese or spiegeleisen, it will 
be “ wild ” or “ })oilir)g, ,, and throw off sparks from the 
ingot mould after it is teemed. 

'Idle steel may be quieted by throwing small pieces 
of aluminium into the moulds. But even when quiet, 
the fluid steel contains a very large quantity of gases, 
in volume (at atmospheric pressure) 50 to 75 times that 
of the metal. 

The gases are called occluded gases or gases* in 
occlusion , and they consist chiefly of CO and H. 
Occluded gases have been mentioned in connection 
with crucible steel (page 32). 

As the ingot cools, it solidifies first on the outside, 
and also gradually contracts. The ’fluid centre to some 
extent settles down to fill up the void caused by con- 
traction and the void caused by the escape of. -some 
of the gases. As the fluid centre flows downwards, it 
forms a hollow at the top of the ingot which is called 
a “ pipe ” or “ piping” ; this is shown in fig. 14. 

When the top is solidified, the ascending gases given 

off from the fluid steel are unable to escape. 

76 
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> The * gases collect under great pressure and form 
“ blowholes ” or “ cavities” at the top of the ingot, as 
shown in fig. 14. 

Thus the top of an ingot is unsound, and it is cut 
off and remelted as scrap. 

A method of improving the soundness of an ingot is 
by “stoppering the ingot.” That is, the mould is not 
quite filled with steel, and sand is 
tlAofrn on top of the steel. A steel 
plate is laid on top of the sand, a 
bar is passed through the two lugs 
of the mould, and a. wedge is driven 
in between the plate and the bar. 

The top of the ingot does not then 
solidify as quickly as when exposed 
to’ the air, and the gases have more 
time in which to escape. The im- 
purities in the steel are concentrated 
in the* portion of the ingot which 
remains the longest in a fluid con- 
dition — that is, in the centre. If 
a chemical analysis is made of drill- 
ings taken from the centre of an 
ingot, higher percentages of carbon, 
phosphorus, and sulphur are found 
than from drillings near the outside. 

Consequently, the outside is more 
malleable than the centre; this is 
ag advantage when /lie ingot is being forged or 
rolled. 

Whet? the ingot has solidified sufficiently, so that 
the outside crust is strong enough to contain the fluid 
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interior, the mould is lifted off; this is, called 
“ stripping” the ingot. In this condition ‘the' ingot 
cannot be forged, as the crust would be broken and 
liquid steel would squirt out. 

If the ingot is allowed to stand until it is quite solid, 
the outside will be too cold for forging, and it will have 
to be reheated. 

Ingots are reheated in reheating furnaces, which are 
either coal fired or heated by the combustion of producer 
gases. 

Soaking Pits 

In order that ingots may be cooled more evenly and 
be ready for forging without the trouble and the ex- 
penditure of fuel necessary to reheat them, they are 
lowered into holes in the ground called “ soaking 
pits/’ 

The pits are arranged in sets, which are a few inches 
wider and deeper than the ingot. 

Fig. 15 is a sketch showing two soaking pits. 

In the beginning the heat from the ingots is absorbed 
in giving heat to the brickwork lining of the pits, so 
that when these ingots are taken out, they have to be 
reheated before they can be forged. 

When the pits are well heated, hqat is reflected from 
the brickwork on to the ingot, and during the time 
of solidification of the interior of the ingot the exterior 
is maintained at a white heat. Just as the interior 
becomes solid, the ingot is in the best condition for 
forging — slightly hotter in the centre than on the outside. 
Ingots reheated in a reheating furnace are in the^ reverse 
condition — hotter on the outside than in the centre. 
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The ^disad vantages of soaking pits are : — 

That it is necessary to take heat from the ingots to 
first heat the pits, so that the first lot of ingots have 
to be reheated. 

The difficulty of keeping up a regular supply of 


CasLIron 

Covers 

^ ^ ^ Ca&LIrnn 



FIG. 15. SOAKING PITS. 


ingots so that they 'shall not remain for too long or 
too short a time in^the pits. 

For these reasons it is now usual to lower the ingots 
into furnaces which are called soaking furnaces ; these 
are heated by prodticer gases and worked on the re- 
generative system. /They are practically reheating 
furnaces sunk into the ground, and owing to there 
being little heat Tost by radiation, they require only 
a small quantity of fuel. 
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Fluid Compression 

The soundness of an ingot may be improved by 
subjecting the fluid steel in the mould to a very high 
pressure. The pressure squeezes some of the occluded 
gases from the fluid as water is squeezed from a sponge, 
and the remaining gases being compressed, occupy 
smaller spaces within the mass of the metal. Thus 
the particles of steel are forced into more intimate 
contact with each other, and the grain is made finer 
and more homogeneous. The numbers of the blowholes 
may not be much reduced by compression, but it is 
evident that their sizes must be reduced. For example, 
a pressure of 5 tons per square inch is equivalent to a 
pressure of 70 1 atmospheres; this pressure would com- 
press a bubble of gas into 7 |- T of its natural volume, 
or l of its diameter. It has been found that pressures 
up to 2 tons per square inch have no beneficial effect 
on the steel, so pressures of 5 to 10 tons per square 
inch are applied. Such high pressures cannot 1 be 
applied to steel cast in ordinary cast-iron ingot moulds, 
so special and expensive moulds have to be made. 

The moulds are made of forged steel hoops, rough 
turned and bored, lined all round the inside circum- 
ference w T ith cast-iron bars placed vertically and close 
together. The edges of the bars next to the hoops 
are chamfered oft’; the radial grooves, cut in the sides 
of the bars, connect with the spaces formed by the 
chamfering so as to permit the escape of gases from 
top to bottom of the mould. An inner lining of 
ganister is plastered on to the inner laces of the bars. 

Fig. 16 shows a sectional plan of a portion of the 
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moul<j. The bottom is closed by a cast-iron plate 
covered with fireclay, and the top of the mould consists 
of a cast-iron ring, into which is fitted with a slight 
clearance a cast-iron plug faced on its lower side with 
m cbricks. 

When hydraulic pressure is applied to the plug, a 
large quantity of gases escapes from the mould with a 
roaring sound, and the ingot shortens until its length 

O ’ o O 



FIG 16 

ingo!t mould for fluid compression 

is about 10 per cent, less than an ingot cast in the 
ordinary manner. It is not necessary to cut off* the 
top of a pressed ingot, so there is no waste of metal. 

A pressed ingot shows slightly better results in testing 
for elastic limit, tensile strength, and elongation, add, 
as the grain of the steel is more homogeneous than that 
of an un pressed ingot,, there is less risk of formation of 
cracks in cooling and reheating. 

The process of Haul compression is too slow and too 
costly to be applied for ordinary commercial rolled 

G 
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steel, and it is used only in the manufacture of such 
special steel as is required for guns, crank and propellor 
shafts, etc. 

Effects of Hammering, Rolling, and 
Pressing Steel 

When steel is poured into a cold mould, the portion 
next to the mould is immediately solidified and forms 
a thin outer shell. As heat from the interior escapes 
through this shell, steel is continually being solidified 
and, so to speak, “frozen ” on to the outer shell. 

As the whole mass of metal contracts, approximately 
in proportion to the decrease of temperature, the fluid 
steel in the centre performs two functions. It con- 
tinues to freeze on to the outer shell, and it also 
endeavours to fill the void in the centre caused by 
contraction. 

The effect is that the steel in the interior of an ingot 
has a loose texture, and it is defective. 

To explain this in another way : — The outer shell of 
an ingot is immediately formed, and its dimensions are 
not materially altered when the metal is cold. P>ut as 
there has been a considerable decrease of volume, the 
ingot must have either a hollow centre or be of loose 
texture. , 

The volume of steel when cold is about 6 per cent, 
less than when fluid ; so the amount of contraction of 
an ingot of rectangular section, 15 inches x 14 inches, 
is equivalent to a cavity of about Si 2 inches diameter in 
its centre. 

The greater the size of an ingot the coarser, will be 
the grain in the centre ; therefore the centre requires 
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the most forging in order to force the particles of steel 
into intimate contact with each other. 

But, as force has to be applied from the outside, it is 
difficult to properly forge the interior of an ingot. A 
pressure is more effective than a blow in transmitting 
force from the outside to the centre. 

If an ingot of mild steel could be removed from a 
soaking pit or a soaking furnace at the exact time that 
ifs centre is at a “ welding heat ” — that is, a temperature 
most suitable for welding — the particles of steel in the 
centre might be welded together by a forging press, 
and a steel with a fine grain would be produced. 

It is, however, always uncertain that the centre is at 
a welding heat during the process of forging. 

Ingots which have to lie reheated before forging, 
cannot be brought to a welding heat in their centres. 

An ingot of high carbon steel which does not weld is' 
generally more defective in the centre than an ingot of 
low carbon steel. 

•The blow of a steam hammer is too rapid to permit of 
the pressure being transmitted from the surface to the 
centre, where it is the most needed. The difference in 
the effect of a blow and a squeeze in forging an ingot 
is easily seen. When an ingot is hammered, the energy 
is absorbed in spreading the surface, and the interior 
may remain quite unaffected. The effect of the surface 
being extended more than the interior is to make the 
end of a bar or an ingot of the shape as shown by A, 
a«d of section shown by B, fig. 17. 

When an ingot is squeezed, as by a hydraulic forging 
press, the outside, on account of long contact with cold 
masses of metal, loses its heat more rapidly than the 

a 2 
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centre, and flows less easily than the hotter centre 
portion ; the centre is thus squeezed out and t\ie end is 
of the shape shown at C and section D. 

When an ingot is rolled in a rolling mill, it is not 
squeezed out in the same way as by a forging picss, 

A 

\ < 


C 

3 


I < 

F I G . I 7. 

EFFECTS OF HAMMERING ROLLING AND PRESSING 

because the surfaces of the rolls are moving in the same 
direction in which the bar lengthens, and the rolls drag 
forward the outer surfaces in contact with them, so the 
end of a rolled bar will be shaped as E. If the ingot is 
rolled between plain rolls and not in grooves, which 
prevent it from spreading laterally, the centre will be 
squeezed so that the section wilKbe of the same shape 
as I). 





CHAPTER XT 

EFFECTS OF ADDINU OTHER METALS TO STEEL 

* ./ 

Steel readily forms an alloy with most metals, and a 
small quantity of added metal makes a great difference 
in its properties. 

Manganese. — Some manganese is necessary in steel 
to counteract a tendency to red shortness. It acts as a 
deoxidiser. Mild steel ingots containing 0’2 per cent, 
only of manganese arc usually unsound. As the pro- 
portion increases, the ingots become sounder ; but if the 
proportion of manganese is over 1 per cent., it becomes 
detrimental, as the power of elongation of the steel 
then commences to be reduced. Steel with 2} per cent, 
to 7 per cent, of manganese is extremely brittle, but 
with over 7 per cent, up to 18 per cent., the alloy 
becomes practically a new metal, which is called 
“manganese steel” ; this possesses great strength and 
elasticity combing! with hardness. 

Aluminium is often added to steel, not with the 
object of forming an alloy, but because of the action 
which the metal has been found to have on molten steel. 
JMolten steel contains dissolved oxide of iron which 
diminishes its fluidity and its strength. As the steel 
cools, the oxide of iron, by the action of carbon, is to 
some extexit reduced, and CO gas is evolved. This 
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gas causes an ebullition of the molten metal, and it is a 
cause of blowholes. A small addition of aluminium 
increases the fluidity of the metal and stops the evolu- 
tion of gas. The reason for this is, that aluminium has 
a greater chemical affinity for oxygen than iron haw; 
that is to say, it more readily combines with oxygen 
than iron does. 

The oxide of iron is reduced, and alumina, which 
separates from the metal as slag, is formed. If loo 
much aluminium is added, it will not be all separated, 
and there will be weak spots in the steel. 

Aluminium has the effect of preventing blowholes ; 
but as it stops the evolution of not only CO gas, but of 
other occluded gases — that is, hydrogen and nitrogen — it 
increases the coarseness of the grain of the cast ingot. 
This coarseness, however, nearly disappears as the ingot 
is being forged. 

Nickel increases the tensile strength and ductility of 
steel. 

An alloy of nickel and steel is now largely used, ami 
it is a splendid material for forgings for the moving 
parts of machinery. 

Nickel steel containing 30 per cent, of nickel can 
easily be drawn out into wire, and as this large per- 
centage of nickel renders the steel almost non-corrosive, 
nickel steel is well adapted for ships hawsers and 
marine electric cables, which are subject to the corrosive 
action of salt water. 

Chromium . — In small quantities, chromium slightly 
raises the tensile strength of steel, but it also slightly 
diminishes its ductility. When added in large quantities, 
the steel becomes brittle. 
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Chromium is generally added to steel in conjunction 
with nifikel, for guns, armour plates, and armour-piercing 
projectiles ; the proportions being : — 

Carbon, 0*4 per cent. ; chromium, 1 per cent. ; nickel, 
2 |/er cent. 

Chromium makes steel hard, and nickel increases its 
elasticity. 

Vanadium. — As an alloy, vanadium has, for quantity 
used, the most powerful influence of all alloys on the 
properties of steel. 0*2 per cent, of vanadium raises 
the elastic limit and tensile strength of mild steel by 
about 50 per cent. It is used in the manufacture of 
the highest classes of tool steel, so called “ self-hardening 
steel.” 

Steel under continual vibration or under variable 
strains, such as the piston and connecting rods of an 
engine, which are alternately under tension and com* 
pression, becomes brittle or “fatigued”; the addition 
of a small percentage of vanadium enables steel to 
fesist this deterioration. 

Titanium is a deoxidiser, and it also absorbs nitrogen ; 
so a small quantity added to fluid steel in the ingot 
mould will assist in the production of a sound casting. 

Tungsten or wolfram alloyed with high carbon steel 
renders it hard, •find tools made of this alloy have 
improved wearing properties. 

It also renders steel retentive of magnetism, arg 
is therefore used in the manufacture of perm,r lar 
dmagnets. • g not 

Tungsten is used in Germany in the compos’of the 
the “ A ” tubes — the inner tubes — of guns. je more 



CHAPTER XII 

MECHANICAL TESTING OF STEEL 

There are two classes of tests to be applied : — 

1. Hot tests . — The steel is heated to a welding heat 
to find out if it is free from “red shortness/’ and if it 
has good welding qualities. 

2. Cold tests . — To find out if it is free from “ cold 
shortness/’ and to ascertain the tensile strength, elas- 
ticity, etc. 

Definitions 

Tensile strength (or tenacity) is the maximum stress 
which a bar of a material can sustain, without breaking, 
when a pulling force is applied gradually in the direc- 
tion of its length. 

It is usually expressed in tons per square inch of 
cross section. 

n Elasticity is the quality which enables a material to 
m turn to its original form or length on being released 
actioj a ^ orce Ending to alter its form or length. For 
^ile, a metal bar may be stretched up to a certain, 
raises \ a machine, and on being released it will 

diminish 0 or ig* na l length ; a steel spring may be 

the steel >f° rce ’ ^ut ^s elasticity will cause it to spring 
88 
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back and straighten itself when the force is released. 
The act* of springing back is called the resilience of 
the spring. 

Elastic limit (or limit of elasticity) is the maximum 
stress which a material can bear without being stretched 
so much that it cannot return to its original length. 

Permanent set. — If a material is stretched beyond 
its elastic limit, it receives a permanent extension of 
length which is called “ permanent set.” A material 
in this condition is injured and is more liable to 
“ fatigue,” which is brittleness caused by vibration or 
variable stresses, than a material which has not been 
stretched beyond its elastic limit. 

Elongation is the amount of increase in length 
which a metal can undergo when subjected to a stress 
sufficient to break it up. 

Contraction of area is the amount of reduction of* 
area, which takes place at the point of fracture when a 
metal bar is broken by a tensile stress. 

• Yield point is the point at which, when testing a 
metal bar under a tensile stress just exceeding the 
elastic limit, the bar suddenly and permanently 
elongates by a considerable amount without any added 
increase of stress. 

Ductility is tint quality which enables a metal to 
hold together without being injured when subjected to 
squeezing and stretching, as when rolled in a rolling 
mill or being drawn out into wire. jar 

• Malleability is the -quality which enables a metg not 

endure hammering when being forged without of the 
cracked or broken. be more 
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Stress Diagram 

An automatic diagram can be taken from a testing 
machine of the tensile stress and the elongation of a 
bar, up to the point of fracture. 

In fig. 18 the percentage elongations are set out oij 



the horizontal line, and the stresses in tons per square 
u inch on the vertical line. 

acti^As the stress is gradually applied, the bar slightly 
G ^ates until, as shown by the diagram, the load is 
raises ^ The point A marks the elastic limit, and the 
diminis £ or ^ e a i s the percentage elongated at that point, 
the steei ’ ’loint there has been little elongation, and 
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it has been uniform with the increase of load. Beyond 
the point A the elongation is not uniform. Between 
14 and 14^ tons, from A to B, there is a sudden 
increase in the elongation, and at B the percentage 
eio. gation is represented by Pb. 

Pb is more than twice Pa, so the increase of donga- 

o 

tion due to the extra load of jj-ton, from 14 to 14|- tons, 
is more than double the total elongation due to the 
lou/a of 14 tons. 

At the point B, suddenly without any addition to 
the load, there is a great increase in the elongation, 
from B to C. B marks the “yield point.” Pc = about 
5 x Pa. 

At the point 0 the elongation ceases, but when a 
further load, which should be applied gradually* is 
added, the elongation increases up to the point D, 
which marks the maximum load (in this case, 21 tons), 
which the bar will bear. From the point D the bar 
goes on elongating, the elongation up to the point D 
Waving reduced its sectional area (see fig. 20, page 93), 
until it finally breaks at H. 

The maximum breaking load at II is less than the 
maximum tensile stress (18 against 21 tons), as, owing 
to the contraction of area at the point of fracture, a less 
load is then required to break the bar. 

In ordinary commercial testing the yield point is 
generally taken as the elastic limit, as it is more easily! 
ascertained by the “‘drop of the beam” of the testier 
gnachine. The yield point is not the true elastic lg not 
but it is very near it. of the 

To find the efLaic limit accurately, the pi be more 
pair of dividers should be held in the 
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marks on the bar (elongation marks, see figs. 19 and 
20, page 93). When it is seen that a slight elonga- 
tion takes place, take the load off and see if the marks 
return to their original distance apart. If they do, 
slightly increase the load and again release it ; ar. v :l so 
on, until the load required to cause a very slight 
permanent set is determined. 


Test- pj hues 

The pieces of steel to be tested are of circular or 
rectangular section ; the circular section is preferable, as 
the contraction in area after fracture can be more 
exactly measured. For plates and angle bars, however, 
it is necessary to cut strips of rectangular section. 

Fig. 1 9 shows sketches of a piece cut from a plate, 
before and after testing. 

If the thickness is .J-incli, the width of the parallel 
portion should be 1 inch ; this gives a cross sectional 
area of \ square inch. 

Before the piece is tested, marks are punched on it 

8 inches apart ; after fracture the pieces are pressed 

close together and the distance between the marks 

measured. The distance in excess of 8 inches is the 

amount of the elongation ; the percentage of elongation 

. can then be calculated. The bar has been elongated 
im . . . b 

tm 'from 8 inches to 9*6 inches — that is, an elongation of 

at a A ^» t r cent. 

lie, Vg. 20 is a sketch of a test-piece of circular sectioi), 
rais\ a f^md after testing. 

dimiP P UI] ^h marks are to be made within the 

the is of the smallest diameter, in this case, 
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the distance between the marks has been extended from 
2 inches* to 2^- inches — an elongation of 25 per cent. 

The length of the parallel portion under test must be 


Before Testing 


After Testing 


x 


_j l u. riJTM 
n T Tit 


9 ' 6 " - 


FIG. 19. FLAT TEST PIECE 


longer with mild steel than with hard steel. If the 
length is too short, the natural How of the metal before 
rupture will be retarded, and the maximum breaking 
load will be greater than the true breaking load of a 
longer test-piece. The parallel portion in pieces of 
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FIG. 20 TEST PIECE. CIRCULAR SECTION. 


circular section may be shorter than in those of 
rectangular section, as the contraction is more regular 
with a circular section. For hard steel containing not 
less than O'G per cent, of carbon, the length of the 
parallel portion oi the test-piece need not be more 
than 2 inches. 
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To Calculate the Tensile Strength of a Test-piece 
Divide the load at which it breaks by its original 
sectional area,. 

Example. — A test-piece, 075-in. diameter, is broken 
under a load of 15 5 tons, what is its tensile strength ? 

75x75x 7854 = ‘4417; 

15*5 

= 35*1 — tensile strength in tons per sq. in. 

To simplify the calculations for tensile strength, a test- 
piece of circular section may be turned of such a 
diameter that it will be necessary only to multiply the 
load, which is read off from the beam of the testing 
machine in lbs., by 2 and divide by 1000 to obtain the 
result in tons per square inch. 

To Find this Diameter 
Let x- sectional area in sq. ins. 
and y = total load in lbs. ; 

.*. tensile strength in lbs. per sq. in. 

and — - — = tensile strength in tons per sq. in. 
x x 2240 & 1 1 

It is required that 

V = % 

x x 2240 1000* 

Then 

x= - *2232 sq. in. = sectional area of test-piece. 
4480 H F 

Let d = required diameter of test-piece, 

then (2 2 x 7854 = *2232 ; 

d= *533 in. 
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Now, with a test-piece of ‘533-inch diameter, if the 
breaking load is 17,420 lbs., the tensile strength is 
34*04 tons per square inch. 

Micrometer . — For accuracy the diameter should he 
m enured with an instrument called a “screw micro- 
meter,” by means of which the diameter can be 
ascertained to within T f 0() °f an inch, 


4 * To Find the Percentage Elongation 
Example. — Original distance between marks 

on test-piece = 8 ins. 
Distance between marks after 

breaking test-piece = 9*6 ins. 

Difference = 1 *6 in. 

.*. Percentage elongation = ^ ^ ^ = 20. 

8 

To Find the Percentage Contraction of Area 
of a Test-piece. 

Example. — Diameter of piece before testing = ‘533 in. 

Diameter of piece when broken = *34 in. 
•533 x ‘533 x *7854 = *2232 sq. in. 

•34 x '34' x *7854 = ’0908 sq. in. 

Difference = *1324 sq. in. 

X — - = 59*3 = percentage contraction of area. 
*2232 * 


Test for Welding and Hot Working 

Take two pieces m 'steel about 1 inch square and weld 
them together as shown at A B in fig. 21. Punch a 
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f-inch hole at C, and while still red-hot, expand the hole 
with tapered drifts until it is about 2^ inches diam'eter. 

The steel should show no sign of opening at the weld, 
and the edges of the expanded portion should be smooth 
and without cracks. 



Cold Bend Tests for Mild Steel Plates 

A strip, l-J- inch wide, is cut lengthways or crosswise 
from a plate, heated to a cherry-red colour, and cooled 
in water at 82° if. 

When cold, the strip is to be bent over a round bar, 
the diameter of which is three times the thickness of 
the strip, without showing any cracks. 



CHAPTER XIII 

HEAT TREATMENT OF STEEL 

When steel containing 0‘25 per cent, or more of 
carbon is heated to redness and suddenly cooled, it 
becomes hard. 

The influence which heating to various temperatures 
has upon steel may be shown by the following 
experiment : — 

Take a bar of tool steel about 1 foot long and f-inch 
diameter and cut notches with a chisel at intervals of 
1 inch throughout its length. Heat one end of the bar 
tn such a manner that it will be at a welding heat at that 
end, and that there shall be diminishing degrees of red- 
ness along the bar, until at the other end there is no 
appearance of redness. 

Now quench the bar in cold water, break off pieces at 
each notch and compare the fractures. The piece which 
has been heated to a welding heat will have a coarse 
grain and will be very brittle. The grain becomes 
finer with each succeeding piece until the fracture is as 
that of porcelain ; after that the last two or three 
fractures, which have been heated to lower temperatures, 
will show a slightly coarser grain. 

The part which has the finest grain is the strongest 
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part of the steel bar , so the object of heat treatment is 
to obtain the finest possible grain. 

If a piece of steel is heated to a welding heat and 
allowed to cool naturally, it will have a coarse grain and 
will be brittle ; but if the same steel is well hammered 
or pressed in a forging press when at a welding heat, it 
will have a fine grain and will be ductile. 


Hardening 

There are conditions depending on the temperature 
of carbon in steel which are called “cement carbon” 
and “ carbon in the hardening state.” The carbon 
passes from the cement to the hardening state by an 
increase of temperature, and from the hardening state to 
the cement by a decrease of temperature. 

Brinnel, in his experiments with steel containing 0*5 
per cent, carbon, found that on heating there was a 
particular temperature at which there was a retardation 
in the rate of heating , and at this temperature, whicn 
he denoted by the letter W, the carbon changed from 
the cement to the hardening state. 

Also, on cooling steel which had been heated above 
W, there was a particular temperature at which there 
was a retardation in the rate of cooling , and at this 
temperature, which is denoted by the letter V, the 
carbon changed back from the hardening state to the 
cement. The temperature V is about 30° C. less than 
the' t'ff!» erilture W. 

At the teiiTpi* ature W the steel, in passing from the 
cement to the hard&Wg state, becomes of the finest 
possible grain that can be chained with that particular 
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steel. It is then in the best condition for hardening, 
and !s hardened by quenching in cold water. If heated 
above W the grain again becomes coarse, and if 
quenched at this higher temperature the steel will be 
bridle. 

When hardened at the temperature W, the steel has 
its maximum hardness combined with its maximum 
tensile strength. In hard to medium steels the 
temperature W is between 650° and 730° C. ; in mild 
steels the temperature W is higher. 

Annealing 

The object of annealing is to remove, as much as 
possible, internal stresses in the material which have 
been set up by rolling and forging. 

The effect of annealing is to make the steel soft for 
filing or machining, and to give it its maximum ductility 
and highest elastic limit. The best temperature for 
annealing is a temperature above V, but below W ; a. 
Ear heated to this temperature must be allowed to cool 
slowly. 

Annealed steel has slightly less tensile strength than 
steel hardened at temperature W, but it has greater 
ductility and a higher elastic limit. 

Tempering 

The hardening given to steel by quenching in water, 
^t temperature W, is not suitable for all purposes, 
the brittleness produced by hardening is redu 
“ tempering ” ; tin ‘temper” being made * 
particular purpose *"or which the steel is r 
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is effected by heating the steel to a temperature very 
much below that required for hardening; the steel is 
then either quenched or allowed to cool naturally. 

Tempering reduces the brittleness and hardness, and 
increases the ductility and elastic limit ; the tensile 
strength is not materially altered. 


Practical Tempering of Steel 

When a steel is stated to be of high, low, or medium 
“ temper,” it does not mean that it has been tempered 
to a high, low, or medium degree of hardness ; it means 
that it is a high, low, or medium carbon steel capable of 
taking a high, low, or medium degree of hardness. 

Thus, 1 ‘5 per cent, carbon steel would be called “ high 
temper ” steel, and 0*3 per cent, carbon would be called 
“low temper.” 

In tempering, the steel should be first hardened by 
heating to a dull red heat and quenching in water. The 
surface is then filed bright and gradually heated by 
laying it on a piece of red-hot iron, or in any other 
convenient way. The surface then becomes oxidised 
and changes in colour as the temperature is raised : 
the colours in succession are : — . 


Colour. 

Dark blue, 
x. Light blue . 
the Purple .... 

At the 

cement to th^n to dark brown 
possible grain tha2 straw 


Indicating a temperature 
suitable for tempering : — 


Springs, saws. 

Axes, chisels for cut- 
ting iron or steel. 
Taps, drills. 

Lathe tools, files. 
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When the colour indicates that the right temperature 
has Beetf reached, the steel is either quenched or allowed 
to cool in the air. If the whole of the metal is required 
to be of the same degree of hardness, it is air cooled ; 
buck’ll the case of cutting tools, only the cutting edge 
requires tempering. A tool is heated to a dull red at 
the cutting end ; this extreme end only is quenched and 
filed bright. The end then becomes reheated by heat 
conducted from the rest of the tool, and when the 
cutting edge shows the required colour, the whole tool 
must be quenched. 

The degree of hardness given to the steel will depend 
not only on the temperature to which it is heated, but 
on the rapidity with which it is cooled by quenching. 

Quenching in mercury, cold brine, or cold water, *has 
a greater hardening effect than quenching in hot water, 
oil, or molten lead. 

Quenching in oil , — The effect of queuching in oil is 
generally to increase the elasticity of steel. Springs 
mid saws, which should be elastic, but which are not 
required to be very hard, are quenched in oil. 

Quenching in lead . — This has practically no effect on 
mild steel, but it slightly improves the tensile strength, 
elastic limit, elongation, and contraction of area of very 
hard steel. , 

Pyrometer . — For exact measurements of the tempera- 
ture of steel when annealing, tempering, and hardening, 
an instrument called a “pyrometer” is used. 
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— treatment of, 76. 
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Iron, cast, 17. 

— ores, 6., 

— oxides, 3. 

— pig, 17, 19. 

analysis of, 19, 44, 73. 

— wrought, 22, 34. 

Lead tempering, 101. 

Limestone, 16, 69. 

— analysis of, 61. 

Limit of elasticity, 89. 

Lining of Bessemer converter, 59, 66. 

— of furnace, acid open-hearth, 43. 
basic open-hearth, 50. 

Magnesite, 51. 

Magnetic oxide, 3. 

Magnetite ore, 6. 

Malleability, 89. 

Manganose, 2, 3, 28, 85 

— steel, 85. 

Micrometer, 95. 

Mixer, 60. 

Neutral course, 52. 

Nickel, 2, 86. 

Occluded gases, 32, 76. 

Occlusion, gases in, 76. 

Oil tempering, 101. 

Open-hearth furnace, 39. 

Ore, calcination of, 7. 

— Cleveland, 6. 

— ferric, 6. 

' — ferrous, 6. 

— ferrous-ferric, 6. 

— hematite, 6, 45. 

— magnetite, 6. 

— non-fluxing, 16. 

— reduction of, 16. 

— self-fluxing, 16. 

Oxide, ferric, 3. 

— ferrous, 3. 

— magnetic, 3. 

Permanent set, 89. 

Phosphorus, 4. 

Pig iron, 17, 19. 

analysis of, 19, 44, 73.* 

Pottery mine, 25, 53. 

Producer gas, 38. 

^Puddling furnace, 22. 

Purple ore, 25. 

Pyrometer, 101. 

Red short, 4, 27. 

Regenerator, 12, 39. 


Resilience, 89. 

Reverberatory furnace, 24. 

Sand, white or silver, 43. 
Short, cold, 4, 27. 

— red, 4, 27- 

Siemens acid process, 36, 38. 

— basic process, 50. 

Silica, 4. 

Silicon, 4. 

Slag, acid Bessemer, 65. 

— acid Siemens, 49. 

— basic Bessemer, 72. 

— basic Siemens, 55. 

— blast furnace, 17. 

— wool, 19. 

Smelting, 9. 

Soaking furnace, 79. 

— pits, 78. 

Spiegeleisen, 35, 48. 

— analysis of, 46. 

Steel, acid. 36. 

annealing. 99. 

-- basic, 37. 

- blistci, 28. 

- crucible, 30. 

— - double shea), 30. 

- hardening, 98. 

— lead tempering, 101. 

— mild, analysis oi, 34. 

— oil tempmng, 101. 

— percentage of carbon in, 27. 

— single shear, 30. 

— tempering, 99. 

Stove, hot-blast, 12. 

Tempering. 99. 

— in lead, 101. 

— in oil, 101. 

Tenacity, 88. 

Tensile strength, 88, 91. 
Test-pieces, 92. 

Testing of steel, 88. 

Tests, cold, 39, 88, 96. 

— hot, 88, 95. 

~ welding, 95. 

Titanium, 2, 87. 

Tungsten, 2, 87. 

Tuyeres, 11, 59, 67. 

Vanadium, 2, 87. 

Wheelswarf, 28. 

Wolfram, 2, 87. 

Wrought iron, analv 

Yield point. ° 
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AGRICULTURE 

Hemp. A Practical Treatise on the Culture for Seed and I ibre. 
By S. S. Boyce, 13 illus., 132 pp. f crown 8vo. (New 
York, WOO.) 25 . (hL net. 

Farm Drainage. By H. F. French, ioo illus., 284 pp., 
crown 8vo. (New York, 1904.) 45. 6 d. net. 

Spices and How to Know Them. By W. M. Gibbs. With 
47 plates, including 14 in colours, 179 pp., 8vo. (New \ ork, 
1909.) 15s. net. ' 

Talks on Manures. By J. Harris. New edition, 366 pj>., 
crown 8vo. (New York, 1898.) (rs. (ui. net. 

Coffee, its Culture and Commerce in all Countries. By C. G. 

W. Lock, it plates, 274pp., crown 8vo. (188$.) 12s. 6 d. 

Sugar, a Handbook for Planters and Refiners. By the 
late J. A. R. Newlands and B. E. R. Newlands. 236 
illus., 87b pp., demy 8vo. (1909.) j i 55. net. 

Hops, their Cultivation, Commerce and Uses. By P. L. 

Simmonds. 143 pp., crown 8vo. (1877.) 4s. ()d. 

Estate Fences, their Choice, Construction and Cost. By A. 
Vernon. Re-issue, 15(1 illus., 320 pp., 8vo. (1909.) 
8s. i)d. not . 

ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 

Engineering Work in Public Buildings. By R. O. Allsop. 

77 illus., ibN pp., demy 4to. (1912.) 12s. ()d. not. 

The Hydropathic Establishment and its Baths. By R. 

O. Allsop. 8 plates 107 pp., demy 8vo. (1891.) 5 s. 

The Turkish Bath, its Design and Construction. By R. O. 

Allsop. 27 illus., 152 pp., demy 8vo. (1890.) bs. 

Public Abattoirs, their Planning, Design and Equipment. By 
R. S. Ayling. 33 plates, 100 pp., demy 4to. (1908.) 
8s. 6 dr. net. 

The Builder’s Clerk. By T. Bales. Second edition, 92 pp., 
fcap. 8vo. (1904.) is. 6d. 

Glossary of Technical Terms used in Architecture and the 
Building Trades. By G. J. Burns. 136 pp., crown 8vo. 
(1895.) 3s. 6 d. 

Chimney Design and Theory. By W. W. Christie. Second 
edition, 54 illus., 200 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1902.) 
12 s. b d. net. 
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Approximate Estimates. By T.E. Coleman. Third edition 
481 pp., oblong 32mo, leather. ( 1907 .) 5 s. net. 

Stable Sanitation and Construction. By T. E. Coleman. 

183 illus., 226 pp., crown 8vo. ( 1897 .) 6 s. 

House Plans and Building Construction for General Contrac- 
tors and House Builders. By M. M. Dustman. 511 illus., 
239 pp., oblong folio. (New York , 1912 .) 8s. 6 d. net. 
Architectural Examples in Brick, Stone, Wood and Iron. 
By W. Fullerton. Third edition, 245 plates, 254 pp., 
demy 4to. ( 1908 .) 15s. net. 

Bricklaying System. By F. B. Gilbreth. 240 illus., 321 
pp., 8 vo. (New York, 1909 .) T2s. 6 d. net. 

Field System. By F. B. Gilbreth. 194 pp., 121110, leather. 

(New York, 1908 .) 12 s. 6 d. net. 

The Building Trades Pocket Book. Compiled by R. Hall. 
121110, with diary, is. net. 

The Economics of Contracting. By D. J. Hauer. io 

illus., viii + 264 pp., down 8vo. (New York, 1911 .) 
L2s. net. 

The Clerk of Works’ Vade Mecum. By G. G. Hoskins. 

Seventh edition, 52 pp., leap. 8vo. ( 1901 .) is. (ul. 

Paint and Colour Mixing. By A. S. Jennings. Fourth* 

edition, T4 col. plates, 190 pp., 8vo. ( 1910 .) 5s. net. 

A Handbook of Formulae, Tables, and Memoranda for 
Architectural Surveyors. By J. T. Hurst. Fifteenth 
• edition, new impression, JT2 illus., viii + 512 pp., royal 
321110, roan. ( 1912 .) 5s. net. 

Quantity Surveying. By J. Leaning. Fifth edition, new 
impression, 1)36 pp., 8vo. ( 1912 .) £1 5s. net. 

Builders’ Quantities. By II. M. Lewis. 6 illus., 44 pp., 
crown 8vo. (S. & fc\ Series, No. 40.) ( 1911 .) is. 6 d. net. 
Obstruction to Light. A Graphic Method of determining 
Problems of Ant'ient Lights. By H. B. Molesworth. 

9 folding plates, 4to. ( 1902 .) 6s. net. 

Suburban Houses. A series of practical plans. By J. H. 
Pearson. 46 platrs and 12 pp. text, crown 4to. ( 1905 .) 
js. 6 d. net. 

^plid Bitumens, their Physical and Chemical Properties. By 
S . F . Peckham . 23 illus., 324 pp. , 8vo. (New York , 1909 . ) 
£1 is. 
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Roman Architecture, Sculpture and Ornament. By G. B. 
Piranesi. 200 plates, reproduced in facsimile from, the origi- 
nal. 2 vols., imperial folio, in wrappers. (1900.) £2 2s. net. 

The Seven Periods of English Architecture, defined and 
illustrated. By E. Sharpe. Third edition, 20 steel plates, 
royal 8vo. (1888.) 12 s. 0 d. 

Our Factories, Workshops and Warehouses, their Sanitary 
and Fire-Resisting Arrangements. By B. H. Thwaite. 
r8j illus., 282 pp., crown 8vo. (1882.) 9.9. 

Elementary Principles of Carpentry. By T. Tredgold 
and J. T. Hurst. Eleventh edition, 48 plates, 517 pp., 
• crown 8 vo. (1904.) 12 s. bd. 

Treatise on the Design and Construction of Mill Buildings. 
By W. G. Tyrrell. 652 illus., 4<)o pj)., dcmj r 8vo. (New 
York, 1911.) 17.V. net. 

Practical Stair Building and Handrailing. By W. H. 
Wood. 32 plates, qi pp., crown 4K). (1894.) 10 s. bd. 

Spons’ Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price-Book and 
Diary, 1913. Edited by Clyde Young. Reused by 
Stanford M. Brooks, jbmo, green leather cloth (size 
hi in. by 3‘J in. by l in. thick). 2jq pp., with Diary 
showing a week at an opening. 2s. bd. net. 

Spoils’ Practical Builders’ Pocket Book. Edited by 
Clyde Young and Stanford M. Brooks. 72 illus., 

400 pp , ibmo, leather cloth (1913). 5s. net. 

ARTILLERY 

Guns and Gun Making Material. By G. Ede. ( Town 8vo. 
(1889.) bs. 

Treatise on Application of Wire to Construction of Ord- 
nance. By J. A. Longridge. 180 pp., 8vo. (1884.) £1 5 , 9 . 

The Progress of Artillery : Naval Guns. By J. A. Long- 
ridge. 8vo, sewed. (1896.) 2 . 9 . 

The Field Gun of the Future. By J. A. Longridge. 8 vo, 
sewed. (1892.) 2 s. bd. 

AVIATION 

The Atmosphere, its Characteristics and Dynamics. By 
F. J. B. Cordeiro. 35 illus., 129 pp., small 4to. (New 
York, 1910. \ 10 s. bd. net. 
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Theory and Practice of Model Aeroplaning. By V. E. 

Johnson. 61 illus., 150 pp., crown 8vo. (1910. ) 4s. bd. net . 
The Gyroscope, An Experimental Study. By V. E. Johnson. 

.44 illus., 40 pp., crown Svo. (S. & C. Series, No. 22.) 
(1911.) i.s. 6 d. net. 

Natural Stability and the Parachute Principle in Aero- 
planes. By W. Le Maitre. ',4 illus., 48 pp., crown 
Svo. (S. &C. Series, No. jg.) (1911.) is. bd. net. 

How to Build a 20 -ft. Bi-plane Glider. By A. P. Morgan. 

}i illus., fit) pp., crown 8 \o. (S. & (\ Series, No. 14 .) 

'(Nnc> York, 1909.) is. bd. net. 

Flight-Velocity. By A. Satnuelson. 4 plates, 42 pp., Svo, 
sewed. (1900.) 2 s. net. 

Resistance of Air and the Question of Flying. Bv A. 

Samuelson. 24 illus., ;(> pp., Svo, sewed. (1900.) 2 s. net. 
The Laws of Avanzini. Laws of Planes moving at an angle 
in air and water. Bv Lieut .-Col. R. de Villamil. 2 folding 
])lates, 4 illus., 24 pp., super loyal Svo, sewed. (19/2.) 
2 s. net. 

Aeroplanes in Gusts, Soaring Flight and Aeroplane Sta- 
bility. By S. L. Walkden. 4 plates, 47 illus., wi + 
188 j)])., Svo. (1912.) 7 s. bd. net. 

BRIDGES, ARCHES, ROOFS, AND 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN 

Strains in Ironwork. By Henry Adams. Fourth edition, 
8 plait's, (15 pp., trown Svo. (1901.) 5s. 

Designing Ironwork. By Henry Adams. Second series. 
Svo, sewed. 

Part I. A Stc;el Box Girder. (1091.) c )d. net. 

,, II Built-up Steel Stanchions. (1901.) is. yl. 
jnct. 

,, III. Cisterns and Tanks. (1902.) is. net. 

,, IV. A Fireproof Floor. (1900.) is. net. 
Columns and Struts. Theory and Design. By Wm. Alex- 
ander. 101 illus* xii -f 265 pp., demy Svo. (1912.) 
10 s. bd. net. 

A Practical Treatise on Segmental and Elliptical Oblique 
or Skew Arches. ,Bv G. J. Bell. Second edition, 17 
plates, 125 })])., royal Svo. (1900.) £1 is. net. 
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Economics of Construction in relation to Framed Structures. 
By R. H. Bow. Third thousand, 16 plates, 88 q>p., 8vo. 
(1873.) $s. 

Theory of Voussoir Arches. By Prof. W. Cain. Third 
edition, 201 pp., i8rno, boards. (New York, 1905.) 2s. net. 
New Formulae for the Loads and Deflections of Solid Beams 
and (iirders. By W. Donaldson. Second edition, 8vo. 
(1872.) 4-s. 6d. 

Plate Girder Railway Bridges. By M. Fitzmaurice. 

4 plates, T04 pp., 8vo. (1S95.) 6s. 

Pocket Book of Calculations in Stresses. By E. M. George. 

t>6 illus., ip) pp., royal 321110, half roan. (1895.) 3s. bd. 
Strains on Braced Iron Arches and Arched Iron Bridges. 

By A. S. lleaford. 40 pp., 8vo. (1888.) 6s. 

Tables for Roof Framing. By G. I). Inskip. Second 
edition, 451 pp., 8vo, leather. (New York, 1905.) 12$. 6 d. 

net. 

Stresses in Girder and Roof Frames, for both dead and 
live loads, by simple* Multiplication, etc. By F. R. John- 
son. 28 plates, 215 pp., crown 8vo. (1894.) 6s. 

A Graphical Method for Swing Bridges. By B. F. La Rue. 

4 plates, 104 pp., 181110, boards. (New York, 1904.) 2S. net. 

Bridge and Tunnel Centres. By J. B. McMasters. Illus- 
trated, 106 pp., 181110. boards. (New York, 1893.) 2 s. not. 

Notes on Cylinder Bridge Piers and the Well System of 
Foundations. By J. Newman. 144 pp., 8vo. (7 893.) 64. 
Calculation of Columns. By T. Nielsen. 4 plates, 36 pp., 
8vo. (1911.) 4v. 6d. net. 

A New Method of Graphic Statics applied in the Construc- 
tion of Wrought Iron Girders. By E. Olander. ib plates, 
small folio. (1887.) 10s. 6d. 

Steel Bar and Plate Tables. Giving Weight of a Lineal 
Foot of all sizes of L and T Bars, Flat Bars, Plates, Square 
and Round Bars. By E. Read. On large folding card. 
(1911.) is. net. 

Reference Book for Statical Calculations. By F. Ruff. 

With diagrams, 140 pp., crown 8vo. (1900.) 5 s. net. 
Suspension Bridges and Cantilevers. By D. B. Stein- 
mann. vii + 185 pp., i8mo, boards. (Van Nostrand 
Series, No. 127.) (New York, 1911.) 2 s. net. 
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The Strength and Proportion of Riveted Joints, By B. B. 
Stouey. 87 pp. f 8vo. ( 1885 .) 5.9. 

The Anatomy of Bridgework. By W. H. Thorpe. 103 

1 illus., 190 pp., crown 8vo. ( 190 6 .) 6 s. net. 


CEMENT AND CONCRETE 

Portland Cement, its Manufacture, Testing and Use. By 
D. B. Butler. Second edition, 97 illus., 30b pp., demy 
8 vo. (im.) 16 s. net. 

Theory of Steel -Concrete Arches and of Vaulted Struc- 
tures. By W. Cain. Fourth edition, 27 illus., 212 pp., 
i8mo, boards. (New York, 1906 .) 2 s. net. 

Reinforced Concrete Construction. Elementary Course. 
By M. T. Cantell. (>5 illus., 135 pp., (rown 8vo. ( 1911 .) 
4 s. 6 d. net. 

Reinforced Concrete Construction. Advanced Course. 
By M. T. Cantell. 242 illus., wi + 240 pp., super 
royal 8vo. (1912.) 12 s. 6d. net. * 

Graphical Reinforced Concrete Design. A series of Dia- 
grams on sheets (measuring 17^ in. by 22J in.) for Design-, 
ing and Checking. With 48-page pamphlet. By J. A. 
Davenport. Complete in roll. (1911.) 5s. net. 

Cement Users’ and Buyers’ Guide. By Calcare. 115 

• pp., 321110, cloth. (1901.) is. 6 d. net. 

Diagrams for Designing Reinforced Concrete Structures. 
By G. F. Dodge. 31 illus., 104 pp., oblong folio. (New 
York, 1910 .) 17.S. not. 

Cements, Mortars, and Concretes ; their Physical proper- 
ties. By M. S. Falk. 78 illus., 176 pp., Svo. (New York , 
1904 .) jos. 6 d. not. 

Concrete Construction, Methods and Cost. By H. P. 
Gillette and C. S. Hill. ’,io illus., 690 pp., 8 vo. (New 
York, 1908 . ) £1 is. net. 

Engineers’ Pocket Book of Reinforced Concrete. By 
E. L. Heidenreich. 163 illus., 364 pp., crown 8vo, leather, 

• gilt edges. (Nno York, 1909 .) 12.9. 6 d. net. 

Concrete Inspection. By C. S. Hill. 15 illus., 179 pp., 

121110. (New k, m 1909 .) 4.9. 6 d. net. 
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Practical Silo Construction. By A. A. Houghton. 18 

illus. , Gq pp., crown Svo. (S. & C. Series, No. 27*) r [Ncw 
York, 1911 .) 15. 6 d. net. 

Moulding Concrete Chimneys, Slate and Roof Tiles. By 
A. A. Houghton. 15 illus., Li pp. , crown <8vo. (S. & C. 

Series, No. 28.) (New York , 1911 .) is. Gd. net. f 
Moulding and Curing Ornamental Concrete. By A. A. 
Houghton. 5 illus., 58 pp., crown Svo. (S. & ('.Series, 
No. 2 ().) (New York, 1911 .) 15. Gd. net. 

Concrete Monuments, Mausoleums and Burial Vaults. 
By A. A. Houghton. i8 illus., (>5 pp., (Town 8vo. (S. Ik 
C. Series, No. 31.) (A’w York, 1911 .) 15. Gd. net. 

Concrete Floors and Sidewalks. By A. A. Houghton. 
8 illus., (w> ]>])., crown Svo. (S. <!v C. Series, No. 32.) (New 
York , 1911 .) i.s. Gd. n(*t. 

Moulding Concrete Baths, Tubs, Aquariums and Nata- 
toriums. By A. A. Houghton. i(> illus., b_| ]>p., crown 
8 vo. (S. & Series, No. 33.) (New York, 191 1 .) 1 s. Gd. 

not . 

Concrete Bridges, Culverts, and Sewers. By A. A. Hough- 
ton. 14 illus., 58 pp., crown Svo. (S. N ('. Series, No. 34.) 
(New York, 1912 .) is. Gd. not. 

Constructing Concrete Porches. By A. A. Houghton. 

18 illus., (>2 pp., crown Svo. (S. & ('. Series, No. 35.) 
is. Gd. net. 

Moulding Concrete Flower -Pots, Boxes, Jardinieres, etc 
By A. A. Houghton. 8 illus., 52 pp., crown Svo. (S. <Si 
C. Series, No. 36.) (New York, 1912 .) is. Gd. net. 
Moulding Concrete Fountains and Lawn Ornaments. Bv 
A. A. Houghton. 14 illus., 56 pp., crown Svo. (S. & C. 
Series, No. 37.) (New York, 1912 .) is. Gd. net. 
Reinforced Concrete. By E. McCulloch. 28 illus., 128 
pp., crown Svo. (New York, 1908 .) t Gs. Gd. net. 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. By H. A. Reid. 715 
illus., 884 pp., royal Svo. (New York , 1907 .) £1 15.net. 
Theory and Design of Reinforced Concrete Arches. By A. 
Reuterdahl. 41 illus., 126 pp., Svo. (New York, 1908 .) 
8s. Gd. net. 

Specification for Concrete Flags. Issued by the Institution 
of Municipal and County Engineers. Folio, sewed. 
( 1911 .) 2s. Gd. net. 
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Practical Cement Testing. By W. P. Taylor. With 14 2 

iljus., 329 pp., demy Svo. (New York , 1906 .) 12s. 6 d. net. 

Concrete Bridges and Culverts. By H. G. Tyrrell. 66 

illus., 251 pp., crown 8vo, leather. 12.9. 6 d. net. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Canals, Surveying. 

(See also Irrigation and Water Supply.) 

Practical Hints to Young Engineers Employed on Indian 
Railways. By A. W. C. Addis. With 14 illus., 154 pp., 

1 2 mo. ( 1910 .) 3 v 6 d. net. 

Levelling, Barometric, Trigonometric and Spirit. By I. O. 
Baker. Second edition, 15 illus., 145 pp., i8mo, boards. 
(New York, 1903.) 2 s. net. 

Punjab Rivers and Works. By E. S. Bellasis. 47 illus., 

viii + 64 pp., folio, cloth. ( 1912 .) <S.s\ net. 

Notes on Instruments best suited for Engineering Field Work 
in India and the Colonies. Bv W. G. Bligh. 65 illus., 
218 pp., 8vo. ( 1899 .) 7.S. 6 d. 

Practical Designing of Retaining Walls. By Prof. W. Cain. 
Fifth edition, 14 illus., 172 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York , 
1908.) 2 s. net. 

Land Area Tables. By W. Codd. Sheet mounted on linen, 
in cloth case, with explanatory booklet. 35. 6 d. 

The Maintenance of Macadamised Roads. By T. Cod- 
• rington. Second edition, 186 pp., Svo. ( 1892 .) js. 6 d. 
The Civil Engineers’ Cost Book. By Major T. E. Cole- 
man, R.K. \ii + 289 pp., Pocket size (6| X 3$ in.), 
leather cloth. ( 1912 .) 5 s. net. 

Retaining Walls in Theory and Practice. By T. E. Cole- 
man. 104 illus., j6o pp., crown 8vo. ( 1909 .) 5.9. net. 
On Curved Masonry Dams. By W. B. Coventry. 8vo, 
sewed. ( 1894 .) *2s. 

A Practical Method of Determining the Profile of a Masonry 
Dam. By W. B. Coventry. 8vo, sewed. ( 1894 .) 2s. 6 d. 
The Stresses on Masonry Dams (oblique sections). By 
W. B. Coventry. Svo, sewed. ( 1894 .) 2s. 

Handbook of Cost Data for Contractors and Engineers. 
By H. P. Gillette. 1,854 PP-. crown Svo, leather, gilt 
edges. (New ' r ,rk } * 1911.) £1 is. net. 
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Rock Excavation, Methods and Cost. By H. P. Gillette. 

Second edition in preparation . # , t 

High Masonry Dams. By E. S. Gould. With illus., 88 pp., 
i8mo, boards. (New York, 2nd. edit., 1905 .) 25 . net. 

Railway Tunnelling in Heavy (hound. By C. Gripper. 

3 plates, 66 pp., royal 8vo. ( 1879 .) ys. 6 d. 

Levelling and its General Application. By T. Holloway. 
Third edition in preparation. 

Waterways and Water Transport. By J. S. Jeans. 55 

illus., 520 pp., <S vu. ( 1 X 90 .) ()S. net. 

Table of Barometrical Heights to 20,000 Feet. By Lieut. -Col. 

W.H.Mackesy. 1 plate, 24 pp., royal 321110. ( 1882 .) $$. 

Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise. Bv E. Matheson. 

Third edition, illustrated, 016 pp., medium 8vo, buckram. 
( 1898 .) (1 45. 

A Treatise on Surveying. By R. E. Middleton and O. 
Chadwick. Third edition, royal 8vo. ( 1911 .) 

Part 1 . n plate", 162 illus., 285 pp. lus. 6 d. 

,, JI. 152 illii". and 2 plates, 340 pp. 10s. 6 d. 

A* Pocket Book of Useful Formulae and Memoranda, for 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers. By .Sir G. L. Molesworth 
and H. B. Molesworth. With an Electrical Supplement 
by W. H. Molesworth. Twenty-sixth edition, 760 illus , 
pot ])p . roval 321110, French morocco, gilt edges. ( 190 X.) 

5 5. net. 

The Pocket Books of Sir CL L. Molesworth and J. T. Hurst, 

printed on India paper and bound in one vol. Royal 32mb, 
russia, gilt edges. 10s. (»</. net. 

Metallic Structures : Corrosion and Fouling and their 
Prevention. By J. Newman. Illustrated, 385 pp., 
crown 8vo. ( 1 X 90 .) ()S. 

Scamping Tricks and Odd Knowledge occasionally prac- 
tised upon Publi< Works. By J. Newman. New imp., 

1 2() pj>. , crown 8vo. ( 1908 .) 2s. ifet. 

Co-ordinate Geometry applied to Land Surveying. By W. 

Pilkington. 5 illus., 44 pp., 121110. ( 1909 .) is. bd. net. 

Pioneering. By F. Shelf or d. Illustrated, 88 pp., crown 
8 vo. ( 1909 .) js. net. 

Topographical Surveying. By G. J. Specht. Second 
edition, 2 plates and 28 illus., 210 pp., i8mo, boards. (New 
Yotk 1898 .) 25. net. 
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Spoils’ Dictionary of Engineering, ( ivj]. Mechanical, Mih- 
t ary, ami Naval. 10,000 illus., 4,300 pp., super royal 8vo. 
(1874, Supplement issued in 1881.) Complete', in 4 vols. 
£3 3s. net. 

Surveying and Levelling Instruments. P>y VV. F. Stanley. 

Fourth edition in preparation. 

Surveyor’s Handbook. By T. U. Taylor. n(, illus., 310 
pp., crown 8vo, leather, gilt edges. (.Yea- York, 1908 .) 
8s. 6 d. net. 

Logarithmic Land Measurement. By J. Wallace, pp 

royal 8vo. (1910.) 5 s. net. 

The Drainage of Fens and Low Lands by Gravitation and 
Steam Power. Bv W. H. Wheeler. 8 plates, 17s pp 8vo 
(1888.) 12 s. 6d.' 

Stadia Surveying, the theory of Stadia Measurements. By 
A. Winslow. Fifth edition, 148 pp., i8mo. hoards. (.Ynr 
York, 1902.) 2 .s', net. 

Handbook on Tacheometrical Surveying. By C. Xydis. 

55 illus., 3 plates, 63 pp., 8vo. (1909.) b.s/net. 

CURVE TABLES 

Grace’s Tables for Curves, with hints to young engineers.. 

8 figures, 43 pp., oblong 8vo. ( 1908 .) 5s. net. 

Railroad Curves and Earthwork. By C. F. Allen. Third 
edition, 4 plates, iq«S pp., 121110, leather, gilt edges, (Y nr 

• York, 1903.) 8.S-. id. net. 

Data relating to Railway Curves and Super-elevations, 

shown graphically. By J. H. Haiste. On folding card for 
pocket use. ()d. net. 

Tables for setting -out Railway Curves. By C. P. Hogg. 

A series of cards iji neat cloth ease. 4s. hd. 

Tables for setting out Curves for Railways, Roads, Canals, 
etc. By A. Kennedy and R. W. Hackwood. 321110. 
25 . net. 

Spiral Tables. By J. G. Sullivan. 47 pp., 121110, leather. 

(Nciv York, 1908 .J 65 . ()d. net. 

Tables for Setting out Curves from 101 to 5 000 fed radius. 

• By H. A. Cutler and F. J. Edge. Royal 321110 25. net. 

Tables of Parabolic Curves for the use of Railway Engineers, 

and others, is G\ T. Allen. Reap ibmo. 45. 
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new impression, 272 illus., 759 pp., 8vo. ( 1911 .) £1 js. 

net. 

How to Make Converter Steel Castings. Bv A. Simonson. 

23 illus., vi -+* 40 pp., 8 vo. (Nca 1 York , 1910 .) 4.V. b d. net. 

Roll Turning for Sections in Steel and Iron. By A. Spen- 
cer. Second edition, 78 plates, 4to. ( 1 S 94 .) £1 10s. 


METRIC TABLES 

French Measure and ^English Equivalents. By J. Brook. 

Second edition, 80 pp., fcap. 321110, roan. ( 1913 .) is. net. 
A Dictionary of Metric and other useful Measures. Bv 
L. Clark. 113 pp., 8vo. ( 1 H 91 .) bs. 

English Weights, with their Equivalents in kilogrammes. 

By F. W. A. Logan. 96 pp., fcap. 321110, roan. ( 1906 . )in. net. 
Metric Weights with English Equivalents. By H. P. 
, McCartney. 84 pp.. fcap. 321110, roan. ( 1907 .) is. net. 
Metric Tables. By Sir G. L. Molesworth. Fourth edition, 
95 pp., royaT , -!«io. (1909 ) 2 s\ not. 
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Tables for Setting out Curves from 200 metres to 4,000 metres 
by tangential angles. By H. Williamson. 4 illur., 6,0 pp., 
181110. ( 1908 .) 2s. net. 

MINERALOGY AND MINING / 

Rock Blasting. By G. G. Andre. 12 plates and 56 ilia*, in 
text, 202 pp., 8 vo. ( 1878 .) 5s. 

Winding Plants for Great Depths. By H. C. Behr. In 
two parts. 8 vo, sewed. ( 1902 .) £2 2s. net. 

Practical Treatise on Hydraulic Mining in California. By 
A. J. Bowie, Junr. Tenth edition, 73 illus., 313 pp., royal 
<Svo. (Neit> York, 1905 .) £1 is. net. 

Tables for the Determination of Common Rocks. By O. 
Bowles. 64 pp., i8mo, boards. (Van Nostr\nd Series, 
No. 125.) (New York , 1910 .) 2s. net. 

Manual of Assaying Gold, Silver, Copper and Lead Ores. 
By W. L. Brown. Twelfth edition, 132 illus., 589 pp., 
crown 8vo. (New York, 1907 .) io.s. 6c/. not. 

Fire Assaying. By E. W. Buskett. 69 illus,, 105 pp., crown 
Svo. (New York, 1907 .) 46. 6c/. net. 

Tin : Describing the Chief Methods of Mining, Dressing, etc. By A. 
G.Charleton. 15 plates, 83 pp., crown 8vo. ( 1884 .) 12s. 6c/. 

Gold Mining and Milling in Western Australia, with Notes 
upon Telluride Treatment, Costs and Mining Practice in 
other Fields. By A. G. Charleton. 82 illus. and numerous 
plans and tables, 648 pp., super royal 8vo. ( 1903 .) £1 5 s. net. 

Miners’ Geology and Prospectors’ Guide. By G. A. 
Corder. 29 plates, 224 pp., crown 8vo. ( 1907 .) 5 s. net. 

Blasting of Rock in Mines, Quarries, Tunnels, etc. By 
A. W. and Z. W. Daw. Second edition, 90 illus., 316 pp., 
demy Svo. ( 1909 .) 15s. net. 

Handbook of Mineralogy ; determination and description of 
Minerals found in the United States. By J. C. Foye. 
180 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1886 .) 2 s. net. 

Our Coal Resources at the End of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Prof. E. Hull. 157 pp., demy Gvo. ( 1897 .) 6s. 

Hydraulic Gold Miners’ Manual. By T. S. G. Kirkpatrick. 
Second edition, 12 illus., 46 pp., crown 8vo. ( 1987 .) 4s. 1 

Economic Mining. By C. G. W. Lock. i^r illus., 680 pp., 
8vo. ( 1895 .) io.s-. 6c/. net. 
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Gold Milling : Principles and Practice. By C. G. W. Lock. 

2#>o jilus., 850 pp., demy 8vo. (190 1.) £1 is. net. 
Mining and Ore-Dressing Machinery. By C. G. W. Lock. 

639 illus., 466 pp., super royal 4(0. (1890.) £1 $s. 

Miners’ Pocket Book. By C. G. W. Lock. Fifth edition, 
133 illus., 623 pp., leap. 8 vo, leather, gilt edges. (1908.) 
10s. 6 d. net. 

Chemistry, Properties and Pests of Precious Stones. By 
J. Mastin. 114 pp., fcap. ibmo, limp leather, gilt top. 
(1911.) 2 .s', bd. net. 

Tpsts for Ores, Minerals and Metals of Commercial Value. 
By R. L. McMechen. r.52 pp., 121110. (New York, 1907.) 
5. v. 6 d. net. 

Practical Handbook for the Working Miner and Prospector, 

and the Mining Investor. By J. A. Miller. 34 illus., 
234 pp., crown 8vo. (1897.) 7 s. bd. 

Theory and Practice of Centrifugal Ventilating Machines. 

By D. Murgue. 7 illus., 81 pp., Svo. (1888.) 5.S. 

Examples of Coal Mining Plant. By J. Povey -Harper. 

Second edition, 40 plates, 2b m. by 20 in. (1898.) £4 4s. net. 
Examples of Coal Mining Plant, Second Scries. By J. 
Povey-Harper. 10 plates, jb in. bv 20 in. (1902.) % 
£1 12s. bd. net. 

MODELS AND MODEL MAKING 

► 

How to Build a Model Yacht. By H. Fisher. Numerous 
illustrations, 50 pp., 4to. (New York , 1902. ) 4 s. 6 d. net. 
Model Engines and Small Boats. By N. M. Hopkins. 50 
illus., viii+74 pp. . crown 8vo. (New York , 1898.) 5 s. c )d. net. 
The Gyroscope, an Experimental Study. By V. E. John- 
son. 14 illus., 40 1 >p., crown 8vo, limp. (S. & C. Series, 
No. 22.) (19U t ) is. bd. net. 

The Model Vaudeville Theatre. By N. H. Schneider. 34 

illus., 90 pp., crown 8vo, limp. (S. & C. Series, No. 15.) 
(New York, 1910.) is. bd. 

Electric Toy-Making. By T. O. Sloane. Fifteenth edition, 
70 illus., 183 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1903.) 4 s. bd. net. 
'ModeDSteam Engine Design. By R. M. De Vignier. 34 

illus., 94 prv. cTwn (Svo, limp. (S. 8c. ('. Series, No. 9.) 
(New York, lhu).) is. bd. net. 
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Small Engines and Boilers. By E. P. Watson. 33 illus., 
viii + 108 pp., crown 8vo. (Ncio York, 1899.) 5s,.6^>net. 

ORGANIZATION 

Accounts, Contracts and Management 7 

Organization of Gold Mining Business, with Specimens of 
the Departmental Report Books and the Account Books. 
By Nicol Brown. Second edition, 220 pp., fcap. folio. 
(1908.) £1 5 s. net. 

Cost Keeping and Management Engineering. A Treatise 
for those engaged in Engineering Construction. By H. I*. 
Gillette and R. T. Dana. 184 illus., 54b pp., 8vo. (New 
York, 1909.) 15s. net. 

Manual of Engineering Specifications and Contracts. By 
L. M. Haupt. Eighth edition, 3)8 pp., 8vo. (New York, 
1900.) 1 2s. ()rf net. 

Handbook on Railway Stores Management. By W. O. 

Kempthorne. 2(>8 pp., demy 8vo. (1907.) 3 os. bd. net. 

Depreciation of Factories, Municipal, and Industrial Under- 
takings, and their Valuation. By E. Matheson. Fourth 
edition, 230 pp., 8vo. (1910.) 10 s. 6 d. net. 

Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise. By E. Matheson. 

Third edition, 916 j)p., Svo, buckram. (1898.) £1 4.S. 
Office Management. A handbook lor Architects and Civil 
Engineers. ByW. Kaye Parry. New impression, 187 pp., 
medium 8vo. (1908.) 5 s. net. 

Commercial Organization of Engineering Factories. By 
H. Spencer. 92 illus., 221 pp., 8vo. (1907.) ius. 6 d. net. 

PHYSICS 

Colour, Heat and Experimental Science 

The Entropy Diagram and its Applications. By M. J. 

Boulvin. 38 illus., 82 pp., demy 8vo. (1898.) 5 s. 
Physical Problems and their Solution. By A. Bour- 
gougnon. 224 pp., 181110, boards. \~Ncw York, 1897.) 2$. 
net. 

Heat for Engineers. By C. R. Darling. Second edition, 
no illus., 4^0 pp., Svo. (Finsbury Technical Manual.) 
(1912.) J2s. (id. net. 
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The Colourist. A method of determining colour harmony. 
By J. A. H. Hatt. 2 coloured plates, 80 pp., 8vo. (New 
Yuri, 1908 .) 6s. 6 d. net. 

Engineering Thermodynamics. By C. F. Hirschfeld. 22 

ill us., 157 pp., 18010, boards. (New York, 1907 .) 2 s. net. 
Experimental Science : Elementary, Practical and Experi- 
mental Physics. By G. M. Hopkins. Twenty-third edition, 
920 illus., 1 ,100 pp., large 8vo. (New York. 1902 . ) £1 is. net. 

Reform in Chemical and Physical Calculations. Bv 
C. J. T. Hanssen. Demy 4to. ( 1897 .) 6s. bd. net. 
Introduction to the Study of Colour Phenomena. By J. W. 
* Lovibond. 10 hand coloured plates, 48 pp., 8vo. ( 190 $ ) 
5 s. net. 

Practical Laws and Data on the Condensation of Steam 
in Bare Pipes ; to which is added a Translation of Peclet’s 
Theory and Experiments on the Transmission of Heat 
through Insulating Materials. By C. P. Paulding. 184 
illus., IC2 pp.,demy8vo. (New York, 1901 .) 8.s. bd. net. 
The Energy Chart. Practical application to reciprocating 
steam-engines. By Captain H. R. Sankey. 157 illus., 
170 pp., 8vo. ( 1907 .) ys. bd. net. 1 

PRICE BOOKS 

The Mechanical Engineers’ Price Book, 1913. By G. 
Brooks. 200 pp., pocket size (6J in. by 3J in. by 1 in. 
h thick), leather cloth, with roundodjeornors. ( 1918 .) 5v.net. 
Approximate Estimates. By T. E. Coleman. Third edi- 
tion, 481 pp., oblong 32100, leather. ( 1907 .) 5 ,v. net. 

The Civil Engineers’ Cost Book. By Major T. E. Coleman, 
xii + 289 pp., pocket size (6.1 in. by \'f in.), leather cloth. 
( 1912 .) 5s. net. 

Railway Stores Price Book. By W. O. Kempthorne. 

500 pp., demy 8vo. ( 1909 .) 10s. bd. net. 

Handbook of Cost Data for Contractors and Engineers. 
By H. P. Gillette. 1,854 PP-> ciown 8vo, leather, gilt 
edges. (New York, 1911 .) £1 is. net. 

Spons’ Architects’ 2ind Builders’ Pocket Price-Book and 
Diary, 1912. Edited by Clyde Young. Revised by 
• Sanford M. Brooks. Illustrated, 239 pp., green leather 
cloth. Witli^ Diary showing a week at an opening. (Size 
6| in. by 3 J m. L v j in. Miick.) Issued annually. 2 s. 6 d. net. 
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RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Practical Hints to Young Engineers Employed on Indian 
Railways. By A. W. C. Addis. 14 illus., 154 pp., i2mo. 
( 1910 .) 3s. bd. net. 

Field and Office Tables, specially applicable to Rai*YSads. 
By C. F. Allen. 293 pp., ibmo, leather. (New York, 1903 .) 
8s. bd. net. 

Up-to-date Air Brake Catechism. By R. H. Blackall. 

Twenty-third edition, 5 coloured plates, 96 illus., 305 pp., 
crown 8 vo. (New York , 190 S ) 8s. bd. net. 

Prevention of Railroad Accidents, or Safety in Railroading. 
By Geo. Bradshaw. (>4 illus., 173 pp., square crown 8vo. 
(Nac York, 1912 .) 2 s. bd. net. 

Simple and Automatic Vacuum Brakes. By C. Briggs, 
G.N.R. 11 plates, 8vo. ( 1892 .) 4s. 

Notes on Permanent-way Material, Plate-laying, and Points 
and Crossings. By W. H. Cole. Sixth edition, revised, 
44 illus. in 30 plates, 203 pp., crown 8vo. ( 1912 .) js. bd. 

• not . 

Statistical Tables of the Working of Railways in various 
countries up to the year 1904. By J. D. Diacomidis. 
Second edition, 84 pp., small folio, sewed. ( 1906 .) lbs. net. 
Locomotive Breakdowns, Emergencies and their Remedies. 
By Geo. L. Fowler, M.E., and W. W. Wood. Fifth edition, 
92 illus., 266 pp., 121U0. (New York, 1911 .) 4 s. bd. net/ 
Permanent-way Diagrams. By F. H. Frere. Mounted 
on linen in cloth covers. ( 1908 .) 3s. net. 

Formulae for Railway Crossings and Switches. By M. 

Glover. 9 illus., 28 pp., royal 321T10. ( 1896 .) 2 s. bd. 

Setting out of Tube Railways. By G. M. Halden. 9 plates, 
46 illus., 68 pp., crown 4to. ( 1907 .) io.s. bd. net. 
Railway Engineering, Mechanical and Electrical. By 
J. W. C. Haldane. New edition, 141 illus., xx 4- 383 pp., 
8vo. ( 1908 .) 15 s. 

The Construction of the Modern ^Locomotive. By G. 

Hughes. 300 illus., 261 pp., 8vo. ( 1894 .) gs. 
Practical Hints for Light Railways at Home and Abroad, 
By F. R. Johnson. 6 plates, 31 pp., crown 8vo. *'( 1896 .) 
2 s. bd. * ’ 1 
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Handbook on Railway Stores Management. By W. O. 

Kempthorne. 268 pp., demy 8vo. ( 1907 .) 105.6i.net. 
Railway Stores Price Book. By W. O. Kempthorne. 

487 pp., demy 8vo. ( 1909 .) 10s. 6 d. net. 

Railroad Location Surveys and Estimates. By F. La vis. 

68 illus, 270 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1906 .) 12s. 6 d. net. 
Piokfcering. By F. Shelford. Illustrated, 88 pp., crown 8vo. 
( 1909 .) 35. net. 

Handbook on Railway Surveying for Students and Junior 
Engineers. By B. Stewart. 55 illus., 98 pp., crown 8vo. 
( 1909 .) 2 s. 6 d. net. 

Modern British Locomotives. By A. T. Taylor. 100 dia- 
grams of principal dimensions, 118 pp., oblong 8vo. ( 1907 .) 
4s. 6 d. net. 

Locomotive Slide Valve Setting. By C. E. Tully. Illus- 
trated, i8mo. is. net. 

The Railway Goods Station. By F. W. West. 23 illus., 
xv 4- 192 pp., crown 8vo. ( 1912 .) 4s. 6 d. net. 

The Walschaert Locomotive Valve Gear. By W. W. Wood. 

4 plates and set of movable cardboard working models of 
the valves, 193 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1912 .) 6s.*6rf. 
net. 

The Westinghouse E.T. Air-Brake Instruction Pocket 
Book. By W. W. Wood. 48 illus., including many 
coloured plates, 242 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1909 .) 
85. 6 d. net. 


SANITATION, PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 

Sewers and Drains | for Populous Districts. By J. W. 
Adams. Ninth edition, 81 illus., 236 pp., 8vo. (New 
York, 1902 .) 1 os. 0 ^. net. 

Engineering Work in Public Buildings. By R. O. Allsop. 

77 illus., ix + 158 pp., demy 4U). ( 1912 .) 125. 6 d. net. 

Public Abattoirs, 4 heir Planning. Design and Equipment. 
By R. S. Ayling. 33 plates, 100 pp., demy 4U). ( 1908 .) 

% 8s. 6 d. net. 

Sewage Purification. By E. Bailey -Denton. 8 plates, 
44 pp., SllT f 896 .) 5 s. 
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Water Supply and Sewerage of Country Mansions ant 

Estates. By E. Bailey -Denton. 76 pp., crown 8vo 
(1901.) 2 s.'bd. net. 

Sewerage and Sewage Purification. By M. N. Baker 

Second edition, 144 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York , 1905. 
25 . net. 

Sewage Irrigation by Farmers. Bv R. W. P. Birch. '^8vo 

sewed. (1878.) 2 s. 6 d. 

Bacteriology of Surface Waters in the Tropics. By W 
W. Clemesha. viii 4 - 1O1 pp-, 8vo. (Calcutta, 191 2.) ys.6d 
net. 

Sanitary House Drainage, its Principles and Practice.* B\ 
T. E. Coleman. 98 lllus., 206 pp., crown 8vo. (1896.) 6s. 

Stable Sanitation and Construction. By T. E. Colen\an 

t 84 illus., 226 pp., crown 8vo. (1897.) 6s. 

Public Institutions, their Engineering, Sanitary and othei 
Appliances. Bv F. Colyer. 231 pp., 8vo. (1889.) 2 s , 
net. 

Discharge of Pipes and Culverts. By P. M. Crosthwaite. 

, Large folding sheet in case. zs. 6 d. net. 

A Complete and Practical Treatise on Plumbing and 
Sanitation, By G. B. Davis and F. Dye. 2 vols., 637 
illus. and 21 folding plates, 830 pp., 4to, cloth. (1899.) 
£1 105. net. 

Standard Practical Plumbing. By P. J. Davies. 

Vol. I. Fourth edition, 768 illus., 355 pp., royal 8 vo. * 
(1905.) ys. 6d. net. 

Vol. 11 . Second edition, 953 illus., 805 pp. (1905.) 
105. 6d. net. 

Vol. 111 . 313 illus., 204 pp. (1905.) 55. net. 

Conservancy, or Dry Sanitation versus Water Carriage. 
By J. Donkin. 7 plates, 33 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1906.) is. 
net. 

Sewage Disposal Works. By W. C. Easdale. 160 illus., 
2(4 pp., 8vo. (1910.) 105. 6 d. net. 

House Drainage and Sanitary Plymbing. By W. P. 
Gerhard. Tenth edition, 6 illus., 231 pp., i8mo, boards. 
(New York, 1902.) 2 s. net. 

Central Station Heating. By B. T. Gifford. 37 illus., 
208 pp., 8vo., leather. (New York , J9i*,.) 17 s. net. 
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Housing and Town Planning Conference. Report of Con- 
hircnee held by the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. Edited by T. Cole, Secretary. 30 plates, 
240 pp., demy 8vo. ( 1911 .) tos. 6 d. net. 

Engineering Work in Towns and Cities . By E. McCulloch . 
^ ilkis., 502 pp., crown Svo. (New York, 1908 .) 12s. bd. 

The Treatment of Septic Sewage. By G. W. Rafter. 

137 pp., icSmo, boards. (New York, 1904 .) 2 s. net. 

’ Reports and Investigations on Sewer Air and Sewer Ven- 
tilation. By R. H. Reeves. Svo, sowed. ( 1894 .) is. 
Tie *Law and Practice of Paving Private Street Works. 
By W. Spinks. Fourth edition, 25b pp., <Svo. ( 1904 .) 
. 12s. bd. net. 

STRUCTURAL DESIGN 

{See Bridges and Roofs) 

TELEGRAPH CODES 

New Business Code. 320 pp., nanow <Svo. (Size 4J in. by 
7-^ in. and 1 in. thick, and weight 10 oz.) (New York, 1909 .) 
£1 is. net. 

Miners’ and Smelters’ Code (formerly issued as the Master 
Telegraph Code). 4 |N pp., 8vo, limp leather, weight 
14 oz. (New York, 1899 .) fz io.s. net. 

Billionaire Phrase Code, containing over two million 'sen- 
tences coded in single woids. 56 pp., 8vo, leather. (New 
York, 1908 .) (>s. (ul. net. 

WARMING AND VENTILATION 

Heat for Engineers. By C. R. Darling. Second edition, 
no ill us., 430 pp., Svo. (Finsbury Technical Manual.) 
( 1912 .) 12s. bd. not . 

Hot Water Supply. Bv F. Dye. Fifth edition, new impres- 
sion, 48 illus., viii + 86 pp., 8vo. ( 1912 .) 3s. net. 

A Practical Treatise upon Steam Heating. By F. Dye. 
♦ I2g illus., 246 }>})., 8 vo. ( 1901 .) 105. net. 

r Practical Treatise on Warming Buildings by Hot Water. 
By F. Dye. 1 ... illus., 319 pp., Svo. ( 1905 .) 85. 6 d. net. 
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Central Station Heating. By B. T. Gifford. 37 illus., 
208 pp., 8vo, leather. (New York, 1912.) ijs. pet., 
Charts for Low Pressure Steam Heating. By J. H. Kinealy. 

Small folio. (New York.) 4*. 6 d. 

Formulae and Tables for Heating. By J. H. Kinealy. 

18 illus., 53 pp., 8 vo. (Yew York , 1899.) j.v. bd. f 
Centrifugal Fans. By J. H. Kinealy. 33 illus., 206 pp., 
fcap. 8vo, leather. {New York, 190-5.) 12.S. bd. net. 

Mechanical Draft. By J. H. Kinealy. 27 original tables 
and 13 plates, 142 pp., rrown 8vo. (New York, 1906) 
8s. bd. net. 

Theory and Practice of Centrifugal Ventilating Machines. 

By D. Murgue. 7 illus., 81 pp., Syo. (1883.) $s. 
Mechanics of Ventilation. By G. W. Rafter. Second 
edition, 1 -B» PP- . 181110, boards. (.Vac York, 1896.) 2s. net. 

Principles of Heating. Bv W. G. Snow. New edition, 50 
illus., xii 4- 224 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1912.) <>s\ net. 
Furnace Heating. By W. G. Snow. Fourth edition, 32 
illus., 2i(> pp., Svo. (.Vac York, 1909.) b.s. bd. net. 
Ventilation of Buildings. By W. G. Snow and T. Nolan. 

83 ])p., 181110, boards. (AV;e York, 1906.) 2s. net. 

Heating Engineers’ Quantities. By W. L. White and G. M. 
White. ,j jilates, 33 pp., folio. (1910.) io.s. bd. net. 

WATER SUPPLY 

(See also Hydraulics) 

Potable Water and Methods of Testing Impurities. By 
M. N. Baker. 97 pp., 1 81110, boards. (.Vac York, 1906.) 
2s. net . 

Manual of Hydrology. By N. Beardmore. New impres- 
sion, 18 plates, 384 pp., 8 vo. (1906.) 10s. bd. net. 

Boiler Waters, Scale, Corrosion and hVmling. By W. W. 
Christie. 77 illus., 235 pp. , Svo. (Yew York, 1907.) 
12s. bd. net. 

Water Softening and Purification. By H. Collet. Second 
edition, b illus., 170 pp., crown Svo. (1908.) 5 s. net. 

Treatise on Water Supply, Drainage and Sanitary Appliances, 
ot Residences. By F. Colyer. 100 pp., crown Svo. 
(1899.) is. bd. net. * 
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Purification of Public Water Supplies. By J. W. Hill. 

3^:4 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1898. ) 10 s. bd. 

Well Boring for Water, Brine and Oil. By C. Isler. Second 
edition, 105 illus., 296 pp., 8vo. (1911.) 10s. bd. net. 

Method of Measuring Liquids Flowing through Pipes by 
means of Meters of Small Calibre. By Prof. G. Lange. 
1 plate, 16 pp., 8 vo, sewed, bd. net. 

* On Artificial Underground Water. By G. Richert. 16 

illus., 33 pp., 8 vo, sewed. (1900.) is. bd. net. 

* Notes on Water Supply in new Countries. By F. W. Stone. 

18 plates, 42 pp., crown 8vo. (1888.) 5s. 

TheTPrinciples of Waterworks Engineering. By J. H. T. 
Tudsbery and A. W. Brightmore. Third edition, 13 
, folding plates, 130 illus., 3 j .7 pp., demy 8vo. (1905.) £1 is. 
net. 


WORKSHOP PRACTICE 

For Art Workers and Mechanics 
A Handbook for Apprenticed Machinists . By O. J. Beale. 

Second edition, 89 illus., 141 pp., 161110. (New York, 1901.) 
2 s. bd. net. 

Practice of Hand Turning. By F. Campin. Third edition,. 

99 illus., 307 pp., crown 8vo. (1880.) )s. bd. 

Artistic Leather Work. By E. Ellin Carter. 6 plates and 
2i illus. in text, \n + 51 pp., crown 8vo. (1912.) 2s. bd. 
* net. 

Calculation of Change Wheels for Screw Cutting on Lathes. 

By D. de Vries. 4 b illus., 83 pp., 8vo. (1908.) j.s. net 
Milling Machines and Milling Practice. By D. de Vries. 

53b illus., jf>4 ]>])., medium 8vo. (1910.) 14s. net. 

French -Polishers’ Manual . By a French-Polisher. New 
impression, 31 pp., royal 321110, sewed. (1912.) bd. net. 
Art of Copper -Smithing. By J. Fuller. Fourth edition, 
483 illus., 319 pp., royal 8vo. (New York, 1911.) 12 s. bd. 

net. 

Hand Forging and Wrought Iron Ornamental Ironwork. 

By T. F. Googerty. 122 illus., 197 pp., crown 8vo. (New 
• York, 1912.) 4 s. bd. net. 

t Saw Filing and Management of Saws. By R. Grimshaw. 

New edition^ 1 ] as., 161110. (New York, 1900.) 4s. 6rf.net. 
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Paint and Colour Mixing. By A. S. Jennings. Fourth 
edition, 14 coloured plates, 190 pp., 8vo. ( 1910 .) $s. 

net. 

The Mechanician : a Treatise on the Construction and Mani- 
pulation of Tools. By C. Knight. Fifth edition, 96 
plates, 397 pp., 4to. ( 1897 .) 18s. 

Turner’s and Fitter’s Pocket Book. By J. La Nicca. Vdnio, 
sewed. Gd. 

Tables for Engineers and Mechanics, giving the values of the 
different trains of wheels required to produce Screws of any 
pitch. By Lord Lindsay. Second edition, royal 8vo, 
oblong. 2 s\ « 

Screw-cutting Tables. By W. A. Martin. Seventh edition, 
royal 8vo, oblong, is. net. 

Metal Plate Work, its Patterns and their Geometry, for the 
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